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A THIRD CENTURY ETRUSCAN TOMB! 


THE objects here published were acquired in 1913 by the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. They are said to have constituted 
the complete equipment of a tomb at Chiusi. Since nothing in 
the nature of the objects contradicts this statement, it may be 
accepted as a working basis. 


I. Tue Crinerary URN 


The urn (No. 13.2860)? is of the usual late Etruscan form (Figs. 1 and 2). 
The material is travertine, the lid being smoother and less porous than the 
chest. The chest is 51.5 cm. high, 71 by 36 cm. at the bottom, 63 by 30 cm. 
at the top, and the lid 75.7 cm. long, 34.7 cm. wide, and 52.5 cm. high. A 
small spot on the back of the lid is restored and the ends of the chest below 
the panels are slightly damaged. Otherwise the condition of the urn is excel- 
lent and a great deal of the paint remains. 

On the lid a woman wearing a low necked, sleeveless tunic held in by a belt 
reclines upon two cushions. A veil falls from her head over her shoulders, her 
right hand holds the folds of a mantle which is draped over her legs, and on her 
right foot, which protrudes slightly beyond the edge of the lid, is a sandal. 
Her waved hair is parted in front and held back by a narrow band. Around 
her neck is a torque and on her right arm two twisted bracelets; the one above 
the elbow is composed of two parallel rings, the one below, a spiral bracelet 
with S-shaped ends, encircles the wrist twice. A slight ridge on the third 
finger of the left hand may indicate a ring. An incised inscription extends 
across the front and part of the left end of the lid. 

On the front of the chest in a sunk panel is a winged monster resting on a 
projecting base. It has the body of a youth and, instead of legs, two coiled 
fish-tails ending in double fins and covered at their juncture with the body 
with a fin-like girdle. On its forehead is a pair of small wings, in its left hand 
a sword, in its right a stone (?). Painted on the moulding above the panel is 
an egg-and-dart pattern; on each side a fluted column. A patera in a sunk 
panel decorates each end. The portion below the panels, on both front and 


1] am deeply indebted to Mr. L. D. Caskey, Curator of Classical Antiquities 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, for permission to publish this material, 
for his untiring assistance while I was studying the objects, and for most val- 
uable suggestions. I also wish to thank Professor George H. Chase of Harvard 
University for his unfailing aid at every difficult point and for carefully reading 
the manuscript, and Miss G. M. A. Richter of the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, whose keen criticism was most helpful. 

2 The numbers are those of the registry of the museum. 
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ends, is hewn into the form of a double scroll. The back of the chest is un- 
adorned. 

The color is distributed as follows: black, the background of the panels, the 
retreating areas below the scrolls at the bottom, the outline of the egg-and-dart 
pattern; brown, the woman’s eyes and brows, the monster’s hair, the outline of 
the capitals; vivid sea-green, the monster’s fish-tails, the lower half of his wings 
and a border around the upper half, the wings on his forehead, the fluting of 
the columns, a broad band over the left end of each cushion, four (?) of the 
eggs on the moulding; red, the woman’s hair, lips, and nostrils, the monster’s 
lips, nostrils, eyes, and eyebrows, a longitudinal stripe on each fish-tail, the 
fins in which they terminate, two sections of the egg pattern, the background 
of the columns, parts of the capitals, the pattern on the scrolls below the relief, 
the letters of the inscription; pink, the veil, the mantle, two stripes enclosing 
the blue band on the cushions, the upper part of the monster’s wings, the 
coiled extremities of his girdle, two sections of the egg pattern. There is no 
trace of color on the remaining portions. 

As is well known, urns of this type, which are merely diminu- 
tive copies of the sarcophagi of the same period and are often 
found in the same tomb with them, were exceedingly popular in 
Southern Etruria during the third and second centuries B.c. 
The material was usually the local stone, which in the neighbor- 
hood of Chiusi is travertine, though terra-cotta was also used for 
both urns and sarcophagi. Comparatively few of the former are 
more than 80 cm. in length, the greater part ranging between 50 
and 70 cm. Our urn is therefore exceptionally large. The pro- 
jection of the lid beyond ‘the ash-chest is not significant, for lids 
very often fail to fit the top of the urn upon which they rest.' 

Scenes borrowed from Greek legends form the subject of the 
reliefs on fully three-fourths of the Etruscan urns and sarcophagi, 
a few portray scenes from real life, but monsters of all sorts, which 
played an important réle in the Etruscan conception of death, 
likewise occur frequently. Commonest among these is the type 
found on our urn, although the body is usually that of a woman.? 
They sometimes carry symbols of the sea, as an oar or a trident, or 
perhaps, as on our urn, a rock, a sword, or other weapon. These 
fish-legged monsters, whether of Etruscan or of Greek invention,’ 


1 Dennis is doubtless correct in assuming that dealers kept a large supply of 
ash-chests on hand and that only the covers were made to order. Even these 
were perhaps blocked out roughly and finished when required (Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria, I, p. 480; cf. also Martha, L’ Art Etrusque, pp. 366 ff.). 

2 Cf. Dennis, op. cit. II, pp. 171 f. For another example of a male cf. Dennis, 
op. cit. II, p. 160 = Martha, op. cit. p. 167, fig. 135. 

3 Cf. Dennis, op. cit. II, p. 172; Chase, in A.J.A. XV, p. 477; G. Matthies, 
Die Praenestinischen Spiegel, p. 108. 
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FicurE 1.—Erruscan CINERARY Urn: No. 13.2860. 


appeared in Italian art late in the fourth or early in the third cen- 
tury B.c. and probably have as prototype the serpent-legged giant 
of which at least one example belongs to the end of the fifth 
century. 

1Cf. Winnefeld, Fesischr. fir Benndorf, pp.72 ff., pl.1; Matthies, op. cit. p. 108. 
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Columns frequently enclose the relief on the front of both urns 
and sarcophagi, and the egg-and-dart pattern is common both 
above and below the scene, but these decorations seem usually 
to have been worked out in relief. There is no uniform type of 
capital used on urns; the only point of general resemblance is 
the regular appearance of volutes. 

The patera is a very common ornamental feature on these 
monuments. The back was rarely decorated, since it was 
designed to stand against a wall. ; 

The effigy on the lid of our urn, a young woman of mature and 
graceful form and comely features, reclines, as these figures in- 
variably do, on the left elbow as if at a banquet,! but it differs 
from most of those hitherto published in two important respects: 
first, the body is much better proportioned; second, the head is 
turned so as almost to present the profile when viewed from the 
front of the urn. I know of but one example that is analogous 
to ours in these two respects, namely, an urn in the Museo 
Archeologico in Florence (Alinari, No. 17065). Its effigy presents 
a very close parallel but is not quite so well executed. Most of 
these figures face the front; some even look toward the right. 

Like all other figures on urns and sarcophagi of good workman- 
ship, this one also is surely a portrait of the person whose re- 
mains were contained in the chest. The woman seems to have 
been painted to the life, a practice which was not unusual with 
figures that were well executed. If her flesh was tinted, as 
sometimes happened, the color has disappeared.? The paint 
on our urn is, however, much better preserved than is generally 
the case.® 

Our urn then is not only larger and much better preserved than 
most of these monuments, but it is also of a distinctly superior 
type of workmanship. The proportions of the figure on the lid 
are excellent and the position natural and easy, characteristics 
which form a striking contrast to the grotesquely disproportionate 
effigies on the great mass of Etruscan urns. A quiet refinement 
of taste expressed in the dignified simplicity of dress and ornament 
separates our figure widely from most effigies of this kind with 
their burden of gaudy jewelry, and incongruous, conspicuous ob- 


4 Cf. Dennis, op. cit. I, p. 475, ete. 

2 Cf. Dennis, op. cit. I, p. 477, II, p. 376. 

3 The polychrome system is best observed on the urns from Cetona, Citta 
-della Pieve, and Perugia. Cf. Dennis, op. cit. II, pp. 302, 360, 376, 446. 
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‘FigurE 2.—Erruscan CINERARY Urn: No. 13.2860. 
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jects in their hands, and a pensive expression of pathos and 
resignation lends to the face a singular charm. 

The Inscription—The inscription reads as follows: 

FASTIA VELSI LARZL VELUS PUIA. 

Fastia is a feminine praenomen which usually appears in the 
form Fasti.1 The praenomen regularly occupies the first place 
in the proper name on an epitaph.” 

Velsi, the second word, as both position and form’ suggest, is 
the family name of the woman’s father. The patronymic always 
appears in the names of Etruscan women with the suffix i added.‘ 
But the form Vels, which would here represent the gentile name, 
if i had been added with no further change, does not seem to ap- 
pear as such in any known inscription.’ The then of Velst must 
be either a contraction of the final i of the gentile name with the 
suffix 7, or the former has been supplanted by the latter, a change 
which occasionally takes place.® 

The third word, Larzl,’ probably represents Larz and the suffix 
al with a omitted. The name which often stands third or 
fourth and ends in the suffix al is usually the mother’s family name. 
Here, however, it appears to be the mother’s praenomen.® 

The form Larz may be regarded as another spelling for Lar#@ 


and is probably an abbreviated form of the full name Larza, just 
as Laré represents Laréa, Laréia, or Lar@i.'° The suffix al sig- 


1 Cf. Fabretti, Glossarium Italicum, cols. 446 f.; Primo Suppl. 173, 187, ete.; 
Martha La Langue Etrusque, pp. 149, 75 f. 

2 Cf. Miiller, Die Etrusker, I, p. 508; Martha, op. cit. pp. 121 ff. 

§ Cf. Miiller, op. cit. Il, p. 471; Martha, op. cit. pp. 75 f., 122. 

* Cf. Martha, op. cit. pp. 76, 122 f. 

5 In the single instance in which this form occurs Fabretti, Gloss. Ital. col. 
1918, thinks it may stand for Velsi. 

6 Cf. Martha, op. cit. p. 76. 

7 A small dot between r and z painted on the flat surface of the stone, not 
in a hollow chiselled for that purpose, may probably be attributed to careless- 
ness on the part of the person who applied the paint, although words are occa- 
sionally separated into parts. Cf. e.g. Fabretti, Corpus Inscriptionum Itali- 
carum, Nos. 1025, 1838. 

8 Cf. Miiller, op. cit. I, p. 508; Martha, op. cit. pp. 122 f. Lar 6i seems in a 
few inscriptions to denote the gentile name. Cf. Fabretti, Gloss. Ital. col. 
1010; Martha, op. cit. p. 142. 

® Cf. Miiller, op. cit. I, p. 463; Martha, op. cit. pp. 52, 194. 

10 Cf. Fabretti, Gloss. Ital. cols. 1004, 1006, 1007, 1010; Miiller, op. cit. I, p. 
463. The praenomen Laris with the feminine form Larisa is very closely 
related to this group. Cf. Fabretti, Gloss. Ital. cols. 1014 f.; Miiller, op. cit. I, 
p. 464, No. 16; Martha, op. cit. pp. 77, 123. 
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nifies derivation or source and its use as the termination of the 
metronymic in epitaphs is extremely common.' Fastia Velsi 
then was the daughter of Larza. The omission of the a of the 
suffix is possibly an example of syncope but probably simply 
an abbreviation.? 

The fourth word is composed of Vel, a form which appears very 
frequently as a masculine praenomen (sometimes written Vele),® 
and the suffix us which has the same value as the genitive case in 
an inflected language. This relationship is ordinarily indicated 
by the ending s alone, but in some cases—regularly with Vel— 
a vowel is inserted.* Vel or Vele would seem then to be the prae- 
nomen of Fastia’s husband. But the husband’s family name, 
with or without his praenomen, not his praenomen alone, was the 
form regularly used in the epitaph of a married woman.’ There- 
fore, although I find no certain example of the employment of the 
simple form Vel or Vele with “genitive” in us as the name of a 
gens,° I hold it more probable that this is a rare instance of such a 
use than that it is a praenomen used alone. 

Puia, the last word, is fairly common on the tombs of women 
and in most cases, as here, apparently means “ wife’’.’ 

The entire inscription, then, is to be interpreted as follows: 
Fastia, daughter of a Velsi and of Larza, and wife of a Vel. 


II. 
A. Mrrrors 
1.—Box-mirrors: Two box-mirrors presenting the same scene in relief, the 
larger mirror (No. 13.2875) 14.3 cm. in diameter, the smaller (No. 13.2876) 
11.3 cm., are of very thin silver plate, and in very good condition. The 
cover of each is bent back at the edge, forming a narrow rim which fits over 
the disk. The rim of the disk is also bent back and the under side is concave. 
The scene on the larger mirror (Fig. 3) is enclosed by a decorative border in 
low relief, consisting of a scroll pattern on a punctuated background outside of 
a moulding with rope pattern. 
The scene presents three figures in high relief going toward the left on a cres- 
cent. In the centre is Dionysus. His hair is twisted in a roll around his face and 


1 Cf. Miiller, op. cit. I, p. 504, b, II, p. 493; Martha, op. cit. pp. 4-7. 

2 Cf. Miiller, op. cit. I, p. 462, No. 15, II, pp. 343 f., 391 f. 

’ Cf. Fabretti, Gloss. Ital. cols. 1903, 1906; Miiller, op. cit. I, pp. 451 ff. 

4 Cf. Martha, op. cit. pp. 28, 92; Miiller, op. cit. I, p. 504. 

5 Cf. Miiller, op. cit. I, p. 452; Martha, op. cit. pp. 122 f. 

6 Cf., however, Fabretti, Corpus Inscriptionum Italicarum, No. 2455. 

7 Cf. Fabretti Gloss. Ital. cols. 1476 f.; Miiller, op. cit. I, p. 503 ¢., II, p. 477; 
Martha, op. ci!. pp. 2, 30, 149 ff. 
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down on his neck. Back of the roll a band encircles his head. He looks to the 
right and supports himself upon two smaller figures with his arms around their 
necks. On his feet are endromides. At the right is Eros, his hair arranged 
like that of Dionysus towards whom he turns his face, and in his left hand, 
extended behind 
him, an inverted 
torch. His right 
arm and right leg 
disappear behind 
Dionysus, whose 
left hand is 
spread out over 
Eros’ breast. A 
ridge just above 
the left ankle 
seems to mark 
the top of a shoe. 
To the left of 
Dionysus is a lit- 
tle, bald pappo- 
silenus playing a 
double flute. His 
head is marked 
by punctuation 
and crowned 
with an ivy 
wreath. Over 
his shoulders 
hangs a narrow 
skin. Two 
grooves around 
his left ankle 
suggest a shoe 
top, but the foot 
seems to be 
cloven. His 
right foot, how- 
ever, looks hu- 
man. A coating 
of gilt remains 
on the decorative border, on the hair of all the figures, on Dionysus’ boots, on 
the animal skin over Silenus’ shoulders, on the flame of the torch, and on 
Eros’ wings. A hinge, into the joint of which the ends of a handle for sus- 
pension are inserted, is attached to the rim of the disk alone, not to the 
cover as well so as to properly join the two portions. The rim has a few cracks 
and a very small piece is broken out. 

The relief on the smaller mirror (Fig. 4) is on a separate disk 8.7 cm. in diam- 
eter which is made fast in a slightly retreating area on the.convex surface of 
the lid. The execution is exceedingly poor, so that all details are lost. Con- 


Figure Box-Mrrror: No. 13.2875. 
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siderable patches of gold leaf indicate that the figures’ heads and the animal 
skin over Silenus’ shoulders were originally gilded. Eros’ wing appears also 
to have been indicated by gilding. The portion of the cover surrounding the 
emblema is thickly covered with green encrustation. - The disk, from which two 
small pieces are 

broken, is very 

thin. There is 

no hinge. 


The Etrus- 
can box-mir- 
ror, which is 
an imitation 
of the Greek 
mirror of the 
same _ type,! 
was in vogue 
during the 
third century 
B.c.,? but it 
never acquir- 
ed the popu- 
larity of the 
engraved mir- 
ror. Barely a 
hundred spec- Figure 4.—Sitver Box-Mrmeror: No. 13.2876. 
imens are 
known.’ Like the Greek box-mirrors, it consists of a lower por- 
tion on which fits a lid with or without decorative relief,‘ and 
it may or may not contain a separate polished disk. The two 
portions of the box may be joined by a hinge opposite which, 


1 Cf. Martha, L’Art Ftrusque, p. 542; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Bronzes, Introd. p. 1. 
Martha, p. 543, thinks it possible that some of the relief mirrors found in 
Italy are of Greek origin. Square box-mirrors, as well as round, appeared 
in Etruria; cf. Daremberg et Saglio, s. v. ‘Speculum,’ p. 1427; Martha, op. 
cit. p. 199, fig. 155. 

2 Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. of Bronzes, l. c. 

3 Cf. Daremb. et Sagl., 1. c. 

4 On two Etruscan mirrors a relief adorns both faces; cf. ’E¢. *Apx. 1893, pl. 
XV; de Ridder, Bronzes d’ Athénes, pp. 45 f., Nos. 161-2. The relief is some- 
times wrought on the cover itself, sometimes on an attached disk, cf. Arch. Zig. 
1880, p. 39; Dumont et Chaplain, Céramiques de la Gréce, II, pp. 174, 208; 
Arch. Anz. 1891, p. 123, No. 6; Schumacher, Beschreibung d. ant. Bronzen zu 
Karlsruhe, pp. 41 f., No. 253; de Ridder, Les Bronzes Antiques du Louvre, p. 
118; Richter, Metrop. Museum, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Bronzes, p. 257. 
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on the cover, a ring for opening sometimes appears. When the 
enclosed disk is lacking, one or both of the interior surfaces are 
polished for reflection.! 

Our mirrors, therefore, present no peculiarities in form or man- 
ner of decoration. The use of silver, however, instead of bronze 
is most unusual. I find no record of any other silver box-mir- 
rors.2. The plate is so exceedingly thin in our mirrors that they 
could hardly have served a practical purpose, but were doubtless 
designed as gifts for the dead. This may account for the careless 
way in which the hinge on the larger mirror is attached. But 
this defect is perhaps due to modern restoration, for a slight dis- 
figuration on the rim of the cover above the scene very possibly 
marks the place where one side of the hinge was originally 
attached. 

The appearance of the same scene on both mirrors is not 
strange, for models were easy to transport and to reproduce and 
duplicates seem to have occurred frequently.’ The Bacchic 
group here presented belongs to a class for. which Greek relief- 
mirrors offered numerous prototypes.‘ 

Both Eros and Silenus frequently accompany Dionysus on 
this class of monuments. The inversion of the torch, an attri- 


bute which was very rarely given to Eros before the third century,® 
has here, of course, no significance. 

The reliefs on Etruscan mirrors, as on the Greek, seem for the 
most part to have been hammered, only the poorest being cast.° 
The relief on our larger mirror, which is very clearly and dis- 
tinctly executed, was certainly hammered, but the other is very 
poor and was probably east. 


2.—Mirrors with handles: Two mirrors with handles (Fig. 5) are also of 
very thin plate. The larger (No. 13.2877) is 12.3 cm. in diameter and 24 cm. 


1 Cf. Martha, op. cit. p. 542; de Ridder, Bronzes d’Athénes, pp. 41 ff.; 
Daremb. et Sagl., /. c. pp. 1425 ff.; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Bronzes, Introd. p. xliv; 
Furtwiingler und Reichhold, Gr. Vasenmalerei II, p. 42; Richter, op. cit. p. 257; 
de Ridder, Bronzes ant. du Louvre, p. 115. The interior faces of Etruscan box- 
mirrors seem never to have been decorated with engraved scenes. Cf. de 
Ridder, op. cit. p.118. 

? Martha (op. cit. p. 542) refers to two silver relief-mirrors and to fragments 
of others, but these are apparently not box-mirrors. 

3 Cf. Martha, op. cit. p. 543; Rém. Mitt. V, pp. 92 ff. 

*Cf. Daremb. et Sagl., 1. c. 

5 Cf. Furtwiingler, Eros in der Vasenmalerei, pp. 71 f. 

6 Cf. Daremb. et Sagl., /. c.: de Ridder, Bronzes Ant. du Lowvre, p. 118. 
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long including the handle. The disk is round and slightly convex. The edge 
of both disk and handle is turned back at right angles to the surface. The 
handle, which is broad at the top and heart-shaped at the end, is reattached. 
There are two cracks in the rim. The convex surface and the handle are 
thickly encrusted. 

The smaller mirror (No. 13.2878) is 11.6 cm. in diameter and 22 cm. long 
including the handle. Excepting the extension with its four sharp corners, this 
mirror has practically the same form as the larger one, but the rim is not bent 


Figure 5.—SILVER MIRRORS AND STRIGILS 13 .2877-78 AND 13 .2873-74. 
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back. It is put together from many pieces and two small portions of the 
rim are lost. Both surfaces are considerably encrusted. 


The shape of these mirrors is the usual one for Etruscan bronze 
engraved mirrors of the period,' but the use of silver for mirrors of 
this form seems to have been almost as rare as it was for the box 
type. Except the silver relief-mirrors mentioned above,? I 
know of only one other specimen, the mirror cited below from 
the tomb of Seianti Thanunia.* Probably these fragile objects, 
like the two box-mirrors, were designed for burial. In any case, 
Fastia’s set of four silver mirrors appears to be entirely without 
parallel. 


B. VAsEs 

1.—A flask-shaped vase (No. 13.2864) with extremely delicate walls is 12 
cm. in height and 6.2 cm. in diameter at the base. The entire surface is cov- 
ered with ornamentation in very low relief with incised details (Fig. 6). The 
decoration falls into six bands. Around the upper band, which encircles the 
neck and is enclosed between two dotted lines, runs a laurel wreath on a very 
finely punctuated background. The leaves are arranged in pairs and extend 
from a point presumably designed as the back in opposite directions, meeting 
at the front. Between each pair of leaves a pair of heavy stems ending in a 
dotted circle, doubtless designed to represent a berry, springs from the main 
stalk. A group of four of these berries marks the point at which the two ends 
of the stalk meet. Below this is a band covered with four rows of delicate 
feather pattern. Between the ends of each pair of feathers is a dot. The 
vanes are marked with very fine incised strokes. Next is a narrow band around 
the shoulder with a guilloche pattern. The fourth band is filled with three 
rows of feather pattern like that above. A broad band around the middle 
of the body is ornamented by a waved ivy wreath on a finely punctuated back- 
ground. The slightly conventionalized leaves are arranged in pairs which 
turn alternately upward and downward. The lowest and broadest band is 
encircled by a festoon enclosing three bucrania above and three large acanthus 
leaves below, on a background of fine feathers like those on the second and 
fourth bands. The elevated portions of the festoon are ornamented with 
dotted circles. The looped portions are filled with tiny, upturned leaves in 
which only the midribs are indicated. A fillet. wound around the garland 


1 The heart-shaped extremities of the handles is a degenerate form of the 
animal head in which the handles of Etruscan and Praenestine mirrors of the 
latest period regularly terminated. Cf. G. Matthies, op. cit. p. 6. 

2 Page 260, note 2. 

3 In the Roman period silver mirrors seem to have been more common, and 
even gold ones were in use. Cf. ¢.g. Friederich, Berlins Antike Bildwerke, pp. 
85 f.; Daremb. et Sagl., 1. c. p. 1429; Richter, op. cit. p. 288. A silver mirror 
disk was found in Banias, Syria; de Ridder, Coll. de Clercq, III, p. 324, No. 535. 

‘I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Caskey for this excellent restora- 
tion. 
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Figure 6.—Sitver Vase: No. 13.2864. 


separates the portions with different decoration and also defines the point, 
at the bottom of each loop, from which the leaves turn in opposite directions. 
A narrow fillet is attached to each horn of the bucrania. The spreading acan- 
thus leaves are composed of several members springing from a central rib 
which is ornamented by a row of dots. On the entire vase the feather decora- 
tion is slightly graduated, each row being a trifle smaller than the row below. 
The first, third, and fifth bands and the festoon are gilded. The extremely 
delicate texture of the walls of this vase is equalled by the exquisite fineness of 
the execution. It isin a fragmentary state and has been only partially restored. 
About two fifths is lost. 

2.—A vase designed for suspension (No. 13.2867), the walls of which are also 
very thin, is 12.3 em. high, not including the chain (Fig. 7, a)! A band with a 
zigzag pattern encircles the neck. The shoulder, which bends outward abruptly 
from the neck, is covered with four rows of small feathers like those on No. 1. 


1 The chain in the reproduction does not belong to this vase. 
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The body tapers from the sharp angle which it forms with the shoulder 
to a blunted point. It is divided into two fields by a narrow band enclosed 
between two punctuated lines and decorated with a wave pattern on a back- 
ground punched, not with a pointed, but an edged instrument. A narrow band 
around the top of the body is marked with a zigzag pattern and defined at its 
lower edge by a punctuated line. From this band are looped three “necklace” 
patterns suspended by fillets with two long ends. At the bottom of each 
pendant is a group of three dots. In each of the fields above the necklace 
patterns is an ornament suggesting a much conventionalized bucranium with a 
fillet suspended from each horn. In the lowest field three slender, veined 


B 


Figure 7.—Sitver Vases: A, No. 13.2867; 3B, No. 13.2866; 
c, No. 13.2868. 


leaves with edges defined by punctuated lines spring from the tip of the vase 
to the horizontal band. Alternating with these leaves at their upper extremi- 
ties are three leaves without veins. Their outline and midribs are indicated by 
a series of short, horizontal strokes between two parallel lines. Between each 
pair of leaves is a flower indicated by three dots on the end of a punctuated 
stem. A slight projection on one side of the vase just below the shoulder marks 
the point at which one of the chains for suspension was attached. The sur- 
face is badly encrusted, especially the neck and shoulder, and part of the 
mouth is broken away. No certain traces of gilt remain. Although this vase 
is less delicate in execution and less rich in ornamentation than No. 1, yet it is 
an excellent specimen of silversmith’s work. 
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3.—A third vase (No. 13.2869) also of very thin plate and designed to be 
suspended, is circular with a conical cover (Fig.$, a). It is 7.3 em. in diameter 
at the bottom and 7 cm. high including the cover. Around the top and bot- 
tom of the box are mouldings, and on each side an ear for the attachment of 


Figure AND Guass Vases: A, No. 13.2869; B, No. 13.2865; 
c, No. 13.2900. 


a chain is soldered on. A festoon in four loops is employed as decoration. 
The right half of each loop is filled with upward pointed leaves on which both 
midrib and veins are roughly indicated, the left half with circles with indented 
centres. A fillet wound around the garland at the four points of elevation and 
at the bottom of each loop separates the two varieties of decoration. Diverg- 
ing from the top of the lid, four large acanthus leaves extend to the horizontal 
rim. Their midribs are indicated by punctuated lines between two grooves, 
and veins are suggested by ridges. Alternating with these leaves are four 
smooth-edged leaves. The midribs, which are like those just described, are 
enclosed between a pair of raised ribs. Between each pair of leaves is a group 
of three dots, and placed more or less at random over the surface of the smooth- 
edged leaves are dots in pairs. The garland and the midribs of the acanthus 
leaves are covered with gilt, which almost everywhere overlaps the pattern. 
The execution is much less delicate and careful than that of the preceding vases. 
No chain is now attached. A tiny piece is broken out of the cover and in some 
places the surface is slightly corroded. Otherwise the box is splendidly pre- 
served. 

4.—Another vase designed for suspension (No. 13.2868) of the same general 
form as No. 2, but somewhat heavier and with flaring mouth and foot and more 
sloping, rounded shoulder, is 11 cm. in height (Fig. 7, c). Around the neck 
run two parallel grooves. Two bands with wave pattern encircle the vase, 
one on the shoulder, the other on the top of the body. Below the lower band 
and suspended so as to meet it at four points is a festoon, of which the first 
and third loops are filled with dotted circles, the second and fourth, with crudely 
rendered leaves. The festoon is suspended by fillets with two long ends. 
In each field above the festoon is an ornament consisting of four leaves. All 
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parts of the decorative pattern are gilded. Two perforations in the lip admit 
rings to which chains are attached.!_ The mouth of the vase and the rings are 
covered with greenish blue encrustation. A patch of encrustation disfigures 
one side of the shoulder. Otherwise the vase is in excellent condition. This vase, 
distinctly inferior in execution to No. 1 and No. 2, is also coarser than No. 3. 
5.—Another circular box with conical cover (No. 13.2866), resembling No. 
3 in form, is 7 em. in height including the cover and 5.8 cm. in diameter at 
the bottom (Fig. 7,8). The cover had a ring, presumably for the attachment 
of achain. Ears soldered to each side serve to attach twisted chains in two sec- 
tions. At the top the 
« chains are joined by a 
¥. slender handle. A waved 
band of carelessly applied 
gilt leaf encircles the box 
in three loops and similar 
gilt bands cross the lid 
twice in one direction and 
once in the other. Consid- 
erable patches of light 
green encrustation fleck 
the surface. About half 
of the gilt leaf has disap- 
peared and the ring on 
the cover is_ broken. 
Otherwise the box is ex- 
cellently preserved. 
6.—A circular box with 
conical lid (No. 13.2865) is 
5.4 em. in diameter at the 
bottom and 7.5 cm. high 
including the lid (Fig. 8, B). 
A ring on the cover proba- 
bly served to attach a 
chain. The lower edge is 
encircled by a moulding. 
The surface of the box 
is rather rough, the en- 
tire lid thickly encrusted, 
and a number of cracks 
are patched. 
Figure 9.—Sitver Vase: No. 13.2862. 7.—A jug-shaped vase 
(No. 13.2862) is 13.5 cm. 
high with a base 5.7 cm. in diameter (Fig. 9). A flat cover closes the mouth. 
A broad crack across the top of the vase splits it almost half way to the 
base. Other cracks are patched. The neck was broken off but is reattached 
on one side. Much of the surface is thickly encrusted. 


1 The handle and chains shown in Fig. 7c do not belong to this vase. They 
are wired on and a fragment of the original chain, which was twisted, is still 
attached to one of the rings. The handle is covered with green encrustation. 
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8.—A cauldron-shaped receptacle (No. 13.2863) is 10.2 em. high, 13 em. in 
diameter, and 11 cm. across the top, including the narrow horizontal rim (Fig. 
10, 8). A thin, flat strip of silver constitutes a swinging handle, the hook- 
shaped ends of which are inserted into rings formed from wires passed through 
a pair of perforations in the rim and bent back on the under side. One of 
these rings is broken and portions of the handle are missing. The remainder of 
the handle is attached to the rim through corrosion. Numerous cracks are 
patched and much of the outer surface is badly encrusted. 

9.—A second cauldron (No. 13.2861) is 10.3 em. high, 12.3 cm. in diameter, 
and 10 em. across the top including the horizontal rim (Fig. 10, a). In contrast 


A B 
Figure 10.—Sitver Cauuprons: A, No. 13.2861; B, No. 13.2863. 


to the oval contour of the preceding cauldron, this presents a more pronounced 
shoulder from which the body tapers gradually to the bottom. The handle is 
similar in form to that of No. 8, but it is broader and heavier and the ends are 
bent up so as to form long hooks passing through heavy ears which were at- 
tached to the under surface of the rim. The handle is repaired in several 
places and is now in two parts. The ears have come off and two portions of 
the rim are broken away. Many cracks are patched and a large part of the 
surface both inside and out is covered with thick encrustation. 

10.—The presence of several loose rings and fragments of chain, and of six 
more handles,' either entire or fragmentary and, in some cases, with portions of 


' The two heaviest handles, the only ones intact, are silver; the others may be 
bronze. 
3 
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twisted chains attached, apparently indicates that at least five vases for sus- 
pension have disappeared; one of the handles may belong to No. 3. 

None of the articles from the tomb are of more importance or 
of greater interest than the silver vases. They are doubtless all 
toilet receptacles, including Nos. 7, 8, and 9 which, although 
somewhat larger than the rest, probably served to hold liquids 
of some sort used at the bath. But several of them are so ex- 
tremely fragile that it is most unlikely that they were made for 
daily use. So presumably these objects, like the silver mirrors, 
belonged to a funerary equipment. 

From the standpoint of technique the vases fall into two groups, 
the ornamented (Nos. 1-5) and the plain (Nos. 6-9). In gen- 
eral the ornamented group is of distinctly finer quality and more 
careful execution than the plain, but among the decorated vases 
there is also a wide divergence in the quality of workmanship. 

Far surpassing all of the others in richness and originality of 
design, in elaboration of detail, and in fineness and delicacy of 
finish, No. 1 occupies a unique position in the group. In form 
also it is without analogy among the other vases. Very close 
parallels, however, are found in five bronze vases, all from Italian 
soil. These are published as follows: 

(a) Mon. Ant. IX, col. 694, fig. 23'; (6) Ibid. pl. VIII, 8; (c) 
Mus. Greg. I, pl. LIX, 3. (left)?; (d) Ibid. 3 (right); (e) Schu- 
macher, Ant. Bronzen zu Karlsruhe, pp. 33 f., No. 221, pl. IV, 17. 

The decoration on all of these vases is arranged, as on our vase, 
in horizontal bands. The feather pattern, which on our vase 
predominates, also appears on all, but only on the neck. An 
ivy wreath on a punctuated background, almost identical with 
the one on our vase, encircles three of the bronze vases (a, }, 
d). On all of them the surface is almost or entirely covered with 
decoration, and on three at least (a, b, e) portions of the decora- 
tive surface were coated with silver, just as on our vase gilding 
was employed. But the tongue, the wave, and the leaf-and-dart 
patterns, which predominate on the bronze vases, do not appear 
on the silver vase, nor is the conventional ornamentation of the 
bronze vases relieved by any touch of Hellenistic freedom, such 
as is produced by the festoons, bucrania, and acanthus leaves on 
the lowest band of the silver vase, and by the abundant employ- 
ment of the feather pattern. 


1 This is the only one of these five vases that has feet or a chain. 
2 The references are to the first edition of the Museo Etrusco Gregoriano. 
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Brizio argucs convincingly that the necropolis from which a and 
b came belonged to the Senonian Gauls.! The vases, therefore 
cannot be later than 283 B.c., the year in which the Gauls were 
expelled by the Romans. Watzinger includes c and d in a group 
of vases, some of which were found in a tomb containing a coin 
of Parisades.2 The coin, at any rate, cannot be earlier than 285 
B.c. Watzinger places the vases in the middle of the third cen- 
tury. Schumacher designates e as ‘“Etruskisch des V-IV 
Jahrh.” The striking resemblance among these five vases in 
form, technique, and ornamentation leaves no doubt that they all 
belong to the same period. Therefore, if Brizio is correct, c and 
d cannot be included in Watzinger’s group above mentioned, the 
remaining examples of which apparently belong, as he states, to 
the middle of the third century, but are probably as early as the 
beginning of that century and to be included among the first 
examples of metal vases upon which low relief was combined with 
engraving, a process representing a phase in the gradual develop- 
ment from decoration in engraving alone to the employment 
of high relief.’ 

In respect to form, to the general scheme of band decoration, 
and to the encircling ivy wreath, our vase is an imitation and a 
continuation of the type represented by the bronze vases. But 
its technique and certain features in the decorative system, par- 
ticularly the acanthus leaves springing from the bottom, link it 
to Watzinger’s group referred to above.‘ The purely Hellenistic 
elements appearing on the lowest band and the lavish use of the 
feather pattern’ also place our vase distinctly later than the 
bronze vases. 


1 Mon. Ant. IX, cols. 711 ff. 

2 Ath. Mitt. XXVI, pp. 98 f. 

3’ Watzinger, op. cit. 

‘It is in this class of metal vases that we find the origin of the leaf motive 
which, springing out from the base, was at first confined to the lower part of 
the vase, but in its further development, as is most conspicuously illustrated 
by the ‘‘Megarian” bowls, spread over practically the entire surface. Cf. 
Watzinger, op. cit. p. 97; Arch. Anz. 1897, pp. 128 ff. 

5 The same type of feather pattern appears on a gold rhyton of the fourth 
century from Turgan (Compte-Rendu 1877, pl. I, No. 7) and on a silver-gilt 
plate from Rhodes (Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewellery, p. 234, fig. 66). The capital of 
a bronze candelabrum in Cairo (Cat. Mus. Caire, Greek Bronzes, pl. XIV, No. 
27.800 a and b) and a silver vase in Petrograd (Ant. d. Bos. Cim, pl. XL) offer 
interesting examples of the employment of this pattern in later times. 
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The adoption of the bucranium as a decorative motive for vases 
must be a reflection of its use in architecture, where it would 
logically develop, both sculptured and painted, from the custom 
of displaying the heads of sacrificed victims on altars and temples. 

It was not a feature of classic Greek architecture, if the evi- 
dence of preserved buildings is regarded as conclusive. A round 
temple in Samothrace built in the beginning of the third century 
B.c. seems to be the earliest known structure on which the sculp- 
tured bucranium appears.' Buta gem 
published by Furtwingler (Antike 
Gemmen, pl. XXXI, No. 1) among 
Greek stones of the fifth to fourth cen- 
turies is engraved with a bucranium, 
and onealso decorates the extension of 
a Praenestine mirror which has been 
assigned to the first half of the fourth 
century.? Probably earlier than 
either of these, and extremely inter- 
esting as a direct imitation in minia- 
ture of monumental sculpture, is a 
little. Greek vase in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, with a slen- 
der, finely proportioned black bucra- 
nium in relief on a red background 
(Fig. 11). The horns are long and 
gracefully curved, and the hair is indicated by delicately incised 
curved strokes. No fillets mar its classic outline. 

Such objects may be regarded as evidence of the existence of 
this sort of architectural decoration before the time of Alexander, 
for in all of these instances the use of the bucranium was surely 
suggested by monumental art. But it does not appear in com- 
mon use until the third century B.c. 

The first indication of the adoption of the woven garland in 
the place of the simple branch appears in scenes on red-figured 


Figure 11.—BucraniumM 
ON VASE. 


1Cf. Altmann, Architektur und Ornamentik der antiken Sarkophage, p. 62; 
Conze, Hauser, Benndorf, Untersuchungen auf Samothrake, pl. LXI, etc. 

2 Cf. Matthies, op. cit. pp. 77 f.; 117. On the extension of a later mirror 
from Teano the same decoration appears. Cf. Mon. Ant. XX, cols. 135-6, 
fig. 103. 

3 No. 95.55, Collection Van Branteghem, No. 261. This long, slender bu- 
cranium is in marked contrast to the broad, stumpy form which is usual in the 
later Greek type that presents the entire head. Cf. Altmann, op. cit. pp. 62 f. 
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vases of the second half of the fourth eccntury.' The first 
illustration that I know of the employment in architecture 
of the heavy, compact, genuinely Hellenistic festoon,? such 
as our vase presents in a somewhat conventionalized form is 
on a painted altar of the first half of the third century now 
in the museum of Alexandria. Here the garland is suspended 
by fillets.’ 

The earliest monument in architecture thus far recorded upon 
which festoons appear suspended by bucrania is the temple of 
Artemis in Magnesia erected between 220 and 205 B.c.* Leroux 
regards the style of decoration found on the Large North Portico 
at Delos, built at the end of the third century, as the specific 
forerunner of this combination of bucranium and festoon. The 
decoration of the portico consists“of bucrania alone on the tri- 
glyphs of the fagade and appears, Leroux argues, not complete in 
itself but designed asa background for actual garlands which 
were suspended on. the buerania. 

Very likely on this structure and on others of the same period, 
on which bucrania alone appeared, festoons were suspended from 
them. The employment of this form of decoration in sculpture 
on contemporary monuments practically proves it. But I regard 
it as much more probable that originally bucrania sculptured on 
monuments without an adequate architectural setting were de- 
signed not as mere supports for festoons but as motives with an 
individual significance which enclosing festoons should serve to 
emphasize and enhance. As the victim offered to the god was the 
significant feature, and not the wreaths with which it was decked, 
so the victim’s head attached to the altar or temple of the god, 
and not the garland, was the object of importance. Therefore 
the festoons which were employed to furnish a setting for the 
bucrania were doubtless originally attached between them by 
means of fillets or rosettes or perhaps invisibly. On the temple 
in Samothrace cited above as an early example of the employ- 
ment of the bucranium in architecture, a plain waved band 
passing below the bucrania and above a rosette placed between 


1 Cf. Daremb. et Sagl., s. v. ‘Serta,’ p. 1258 and fig. 6379. 

2 Cf. Daremb. et Sagl., p. 1259. 

3 Cf. G. Leroux, Lagynos, p. 123. 

4Cf. Leroux, op. cit. p. 125; Humann, Kohte, Watzinger, Magnesia am 
Meander, p. 81, figs. 76, 77. 
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each pair was presumably suggested by this use of the festoon, 
or may have been designed to be covered by a garland.' 

It is therefore this style of architectural decoration that doubt- 
less inspired the combination of the bucranium? and the Hellen- 
istic festoon in the form used on our vase, a combination which 
apparently never acquired popularity, for Hellenistic pottery 
bears no evidence of its general use.* In fact I know of no con- 
temporary parallel for this part of the decorative scheme on No. 
1. Nos. 3 and 4 and particularly the circular box from the tomb 
of Thanunia show very close relationship to it, but I regard these 
rather as evidence of the influence on a declining industry of the 
superior type which No. 1 represents than as inferior products of 
the same date. No. 1 seems, therefore, to be as rare in style of 
decoration as it is in quality of execution. 

The other vases from the tomb are of great interest as illus- 
trations of the gradual decadence of art in the third century. 
Not only do they preserve many characteristics of the products of 
the early third century, but their manifest relationship to late 
third and early second-century material clearly indicates their 
relative position between the two. 

The fact that most of these vases were designed to be sus- 


pended, and the presence in the tomb of numerous handles and 
pieces of chain indicate, the popularity of this style of receptacle. 
Vases for suspension were no novelty. From the earliest Egyp- 
tian period vases were suspended in some form or other. In the 
Villanova period a small, tureen-shaped vase provided with 
chains was a very common type.‘ On some of these at least the 


1 It is rather interesting to observe that the acanthus leaves on capitals in 
this temple are of exactly the same form as those on our vase (Conze, etc. 
op. cit. pl. LX); also that a cone-shaped architectural ornament which adorned 
some part of the temple is covered with a scale pattern strongly suggesting 
the feather pattern on the vase (op. cit. pl. LX). 

2 Our bucranium, like the relief on the vase in Boston, is much more slender 
than is usual in the type that presents the head in its naturalform. Cf. p. 270, 
note 3. 

3 The festoon alone in Hellenistic form appears on a certain class of late vases 
with dark decoration on white background (cf. Daremb. et Sagl., op. cit. p. 
1259; Leroux, op. cit. p.114). In the Roman period lions’ heads, masks, etc., 
very commonly occupied the space above festoons, which had then become a 
favorite decorative motive in every class of art (cf. Altmann, op. cit. p. 60; 
Daremb. et Sagl., /. c.). 

4Cf. Mon. Ant., V, col. 302, pls. IX, 21, XIII, 19; Not. Scav. 1882, pl. XII, 


7; 1889, pl. I, 12. 
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chains that supported the vase, as well as a third chain attached 
to the cover, were joined at the top by a fibula.’ Possibly the 
handles on our vases, the common third-century type, represent 
a development of this use of the fibula. But the form might 
have been readily suggested by the handles on situlae, box- 


FIGURE 12.—PRAENESTINE Mirror: GERHARD, IV, 317. 


mirrors, etc. Very possibly No. 5, and perhaps some of the 
others, had a third chain attached to the cover.2 A bronze 
toilet receptacle in Karlsruhe offers a good illustration of this 
type. Vases in the form of a human head suspended by chains 


1Cf. Not. Scav. 1882, pl. XII, 7. 

2 Probably Nos. 1 and 2 and perhaps also No. 4 were originally provided 
with covers. A fragment of a silver cap like the lid on No. 7 may have be- 
longed to No. 1. 

3 Cf. Schumacher, op. cit. p. 34, No. 222, pl. IV, 19. 
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were much used in Etruria.! A vase found in Pompeii hanging 
from a ring together with four strigils and a patera, all of bronze, 
furnishes ample proof of the purpose of such receptacles.? In 
this respect a fourth-century Praenestine mirror, published in 
Gerhard, op. cit. IV, pl. 317 (Fig. 12), and Matthies, op. cit. 
pp. 90 ff., is also extremely interesting. 

The vase depicted there suggests in form our Nos. 2 and 4. 
A somewhat closer parallel to it is presented by a silver vase 
(A)* in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.‘ This vase 
together with the silver box (B) found with it,5 as well as the 
silver box from Taman (C) and the silver vase from Kertsch 
(D), published in Antiquités du Bosphore Cimmérien, pls. 
XXXVII, 3° and XXXI, 3a respectively, should be added to 
the group of vases placed by Watzinger’ at the beginning of the 
third century. Furthermore, I consider it very probable that 
the decoration of all of the objects in this group, except perhaps 
the bowl, is hammered in, as noted by Furtwingler in the case 
of the two silver vases in the Metropolitan Museum, and not 
simply engraved as stated by Watzinger.’ This, however, is not 
incompatible with the date assigned by him, i.e. the early third 
century. It has already been shown that the prototypes of our 
vase No. 1, which are decorated in the same technique, belong to 
this period. : 

In the type of vases represented especially by the four men- 
tioned above as belonging in Watzinger’s earlier group, and by 
Compte Rendu 1880, pl. IV, 9 from Taman (E) and Arch. Anz. 
1899, p. 129, from Boeotia (F) are to be found the prototypes of 
all of our vases with chains (No. 1 was probably never suspended) 
and of No. 6. In form No. 2 is very close to A and D, No. 4 


1Cf e.g. Richter, op. cit. p. 194, No. 510 and references. The Boston 
Museum possesses a number of specimens. 

2 Cf. Niccolini, Case di Pompeii, I, 2, pl. LXII. 

3 T employ these designations to facilitate future reference. 

4Cf. Richter, op. cit. pp. 181 f.; Furtwiingler in Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1905, 
pp. 272 f., pl. IX. 

5 Cf. Richter, /. c.; Furtwiingler, 1. c. 

6 This box is not identical with Compte-Rendu, 1880, pl. II, 23, as Watzin- 
ger’s publication seems to imply (p. 98, No. 2), and does not belong in the same 
group. 

7 Op. cit. pp. 92 f. 

8 IT assume from the reproductions that this is the same technique as that of 
our vases, i.e. a low relief produced by impressing the outlines from the out- 
side. 
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presents a splendid parallel to E and F, while Nos. 3, 5, and 6 are 
manifestly degenerate descendants of B and C. No. 2 reflects 
all four of the vases which have the form of an amphora in 
the circlet of upward turned leaves around the bottom. The 
analogy with A and D is particularly close owing to the likeness 
inform. The necklace pattern on No. 2 also indicates the closest 
relationship with A and D,' and even more striking is the ap- 
pearance on both D and No. 2 of the feather pattern. But this 
pattern in like manner links No. 2 very closely to No. 1, and the 
bucranium-like pattern above each necklace, as well as the gen- 
eral character of the workmanship, also emphasizes its Hellen- 
istic nature. 

The festoons on Nos. 3 and 4, filled with leaves and dotted 
circles, establish a close connection between these vases and No. 1. 
The leaf ornament on the lid of No. 3 is simply an adaptation by 
reversing the direction of the decorative scheme on the bottom of 
several of the vases considered above. The lid of B suggests at 
once the prototype. But B still preserves the conventional 
fineness of the classic style, while No. 3 has become free and 
careless, in a word, Hellenistic. 

The only point of special interest attaching to No. 5 is the fact 
that the clear, whitish color of the silver and the color, texture, 
and mode of application of the gilding find exact counterparts in 
the’smaller box-mirror (Fig. 4). The two objects were certainly 
made. in the same place at the same time. 

Nos. 6 and 7 merit no further comment except possibly the 
mention of a jug-shaped bronze bottle of the fourth (?) century 
and similar bronze bottles of the Roman period in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum as fairly good parallels for No. 7 in form.? 

The small cauldrons, Nos. 8 and 9, are of a type which not 
infrequently appears in women’s tombs of the third and second 
centuries. They are of the same form as the larger utensils used 
in the kitchen, but since they are so small and sometimes of 
silver, and since they appear to be found only among toilet ob- 


1 The necklace ornament, a characteristic of several of the vases in Wat- 
zinger’s group to which A. and D belong (op. cit. pp. 92 ff.), indicates the 
advent of the Hellenistic tendency to reproduce in sculpture and painting 
objects as they appeared in reality; cf. Leroux, op. cit. p. 122. 

2 Cf. Richter, op. cit. p. 193, No. 506; pp. 195 f., Nos. 514, 515. 

3 Cf. Helbig, Rém. Mitt. I, p. 219. By far the finest specimen is the bronze 
situla from Bolsena presenting The Return of Hephaestus in relief; cf. Heyde- 
mann, Hallisches Winckelmannsprogramm, 1879, pp. 99 f., pl. IV, Nos. 3-3b. 
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jects I think, as I have stated above, that they belong to the 
equipment for the toilet or the bath.' Almost exact parallels, 
especially for No. 9, are found in a small bronze cauldron from 
Perugia ? and a silver one from the tomb of Seianti Thanunia 
(Fig. 13) near Chiusi.? The handle of the latter resembles that 
of No. 8 in lacking the long, hooked ends.‘ 

In the main, the threads of connection thus far traced in our 
silver vases lead backward, sometimes many decades backward. 


Figure 13.—Si1Lver OBJECTS FROM THE TOMB OF SEIANTI THANUNIA: 
British Museum. 


They demonstrate clearly the heritage of these objects from the 
past. But they are often only single, isolated, and usually broken 


1 Cf. e.g. Helbig, Bull. Inst. 1877, p. 202. 

2 Cf. Not. Scav. 1900, p. 559, fig. 7. 

3T am indebted to the great kindness of Mr. Arthur H. Smith, Keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, for a photograph of the silver 
objects from this tomb. Cf. also Not. Scav. 1886, pp. 353 ff.; Rom. Mitt. I, 
pp. 217 ff.; Ant. Denk. I, pp. 9 f. 

4On a late Etruscan mirror from Bomarzo one of these small cauldrons 
appears. Gerhard, op. cit. V (Kérte), No. 89. 
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threads. Regarded as a whole, the vases are far more closely 
related to a later group. 

A comparison with the silver objects from the tomb of Seianti 
Thanunia (Fig. 13) affords the most convincing evidence. The 
small cauldron, as already stated, is almost a duplicate of our 
No. 9. The circular box with rings for suspension on both body 
and lid is very similar both in form and in style of decoration to 
our No. 3. Bucrania are employed as on our No. 1, but they are 
placed both above and below the festoon and are of an extremely 
degenerate type. The spherical vase suspended on short chains 
with a handle' and decorated with a band of punctuated wave 
pattern, although it has no analogy in form among the preserved 
vases of our group, is of the same general style. The presence of 
a silver strigil recalls at once our three silver strigils. Finally, 
the silver mirror, although unlike our specimens, establishes a 
certain relationship, since silver mirrors are so rare. 

But the articles in the Thanunia tomb are, on the whole, care- 
less and coarse in execution in comparison with our vases.?, They 
appear to represent a later period in which long used types had 
become worn out and degenerate. Fortunately we have evidence 
bearing on the date of these objects. Together with a sarcophagus 
of exactly the same type and style as Seianti Thanunia’s, namely 
that of Larthia Seianti, also found near Chiusi, was a Roman 
uncial as which dates the tomb between 217 and 146 B.c. Milani 
places the Thanunia tomb in the second half of the second cen- 
tury. I see no reason for dating it any later than the Larthia 
tomb, in which the coin was found, and believe that both belong 
to the first half of the second century, possibly half a century 
later than our tomb, but probably less than that.‘ 

Our vases may, I think, with one exception, be placed in the 
second half of the third century, probably toward the end. No. 1, 
however, which is so finely executed, so similar in form to earlier 
types, and so original in style of decoration, is probably at least 


1 The drawing in Ant. Denk. shows this vase with chains and handle. 

2 Cf. Not. Scav. 1886, p. 355. 

3 Not. Scav. l. c. 

4 To the same class and the same period belong doubtless the gold and silver 
articles from a tomb in Civitella d’Arna described in Not. Scav. 1887, p. 86. 
Gamurrini dates the tomb in the third century, but the presence on a silver 
vase of festoons suspended from bucrania renders such an early date highly im- 
probable (cf. above, p. 270). A few silver toilet objects from Larthia’s tomb are 
all of different nature from anything in Fastia’s. Cf. Bull. Inst. 1877, pp. 201 f. 
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as early as the middle of the third century. I also consider it 
quite possible that it was an importation from the same centre 
of metal industry' which produced its bronze prototypes, and 
that our other vases are of local manufacture. At all events, 
wherever they were produced, our group of vases is of great sig- 
nificance in representing one phase in a long line of silver manu- 
facture, the exact nature of which we are as yet able to judge only 
by a comparatively small number of isolated specimens.’ 


Figure 14.—Stnver Srriait: No. 13.2872. 


C. Srricis 

1.—A strigil of the usual Etruscan form (No. 13.2872) is 21.7 em. long and 
intact (Fig. 14). The inside of the handle above the very deeply hollowed 
surface of the blade is gilded. It is perfectly preserved. 

2.—Two other strigils (Nos. 13.2873 and 13.2874), similar in form to the 
first but without gilding, are broken and a few pieces are lost (Fig. 5). 

The color and texture of both the silver and the gilt of the unbroken strigil 
indicate that it was produced together with the smaller box-mirror and vase 
No. 5 (see p. 275). 


1 We have no means thus far of determining where the silverware of the 
third century was produced. Watzinger, on the basis of provenience, sug- 
gests the coast of Asia Minor (op. cit. p. 102; ef. also Martha, L’Art Etrusque, 
p. 517). The early appearance in Asia Minor and on the islands of the Aegean 
of the Hellenistic motives employed on our vase No. 1 adds force to 
his suggestion. 

2 Cf. Watzinger, op. cit. pp. 100 ff. 

3 Fig. 14, a shows it as it was found, attached to a badly oxidized iron 
nail upon which it had been suspended; Fig. 14, B as it now appears. 
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Strigils were, of course, in almost daily use by men among both 
Greeks and Romans,!' and in Etruria at least they were used by 
women as well, for they are found in the graves of Etruscan 
women, and on Etruscan bronze mirrors women are depicted 
in the act of using them.? They are usually of bronze, al- 
though other metals were sometimes employed. filver, how- 
ever, is very rare. Besides the three silver strigils given to 
Fastia Velsi, I know of only four specimens, all found in 
women’s tombs, but cnly one in each.* 


D. BRACELETS. 


1.—One bracelet (No. 13.2870), is formed from a solid silver wire with the 
hooked extremities slightly thinner than the middle and terminating in 
serpents’ heads. Its longest diameter is 8 em. (Fig. 15, a). 

2.—Another bracelet (No. 13.2871), also 8 cm. in diameter, is formed from 
a hollow tube 6 mm. thick (Fig. 15 8). The ends, which taper into solid wires, 
overlap and are wound three times around the body of the bracelet. 


Bracelets of all sorts ending in snakes’ heads were much used 
in Hellenistic and Roman times. The heads were sometimes 


B 


Figure 15.—Sitver Braceets: a, No. 13.2870; B, No. 13.2871. 


1 For a discussion of these objects, cf. Richter, op. cit. pp. 293 f. See Not’ 
Scav. 1898, p. 398, fig. 4, for a copper strigil. 

? For example, Gerhard, op. cit. IV, 317, fig. 12, 318; V, 154. Aphrodite using 
a strigil forms the handle of a strigil from Palestrina and of a patera from Vulci, 
in the British Museum, Cat. of Bronzes, Nos. 665 and 755. In a bath scene on 
a late red-figured amphora in the Boston Museum (No. 95.21; Rém. Mitt. 
VIII, 1893, p. 338, No. 18) two women have strigils in their hands. 

3It is interesting to note that all of these graves also produced other 
objects which find parallels in our tomb. Cf. Furtwiingler, op. cit. p. 274, 
fig. 8; Ant. d. Bos. Cim. pl. XXXI, Nos. 2, 3; Ant. Denk. I, p. 9, fig. 3. 
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hooked together, as on our specimen'; oftener they formed the 
extremities of ornate spiral bracelets, such as Fastia wears on 
her wrist.” 

The bracelet with overlapping ends coiled about its body is of 
interest as an example of a type which originated in remotest 
times and endured throughout antiquity. The opinion has been 
expressed that finger rings composed of a piece of wire inserted 
through an ornament and joined at the ends in the manner of 
our bracelet, so as to be adjustable to a finger of any size, were 
the first articles of jewelry employed by man.’ However that 
may be,‘ the form appeared very early and was soon adopted for 
bracelets and earrings, but I have found no other specimen of 
any date that is so neatly moulded as our bracelet.® 


1Cf. e.g. Mon. Ant. XX, cols. 81f., fig. 49. 

2 Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. p. 324, No. 2774 and remarks. It is interesting. 
to observe that both of the bracelets that Fastia wears find exact parallels in 
the bracelets worn by Seianti Thanunia and Larthia Seianti on their sar- 
cophagi. 

3Cf. Emile Vernier, La Bijouterie et la Joaillerie Egyptiennes, Mémoires 
publ. par les membres de l'Institut Francais d’ Archéologie orient. du Caire, Vol. 
II, p. 81. 

4 Cf. e.g. L. Pollak, Klassisch-Antike Goldschmiedearbeiten, Introd. p. v. 

5 Following are some examples of this type of circlet from different periods: 
XII dynasty, gold rings from Dahshur, publ. Cat. général Mus. du Caire, 
Vol. XLVIII (Bijoux et orfevreries, by Emile Vernier), pls. XX, and XXII; 
Mycenean period, gold earrings from Cyprus, publ. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. pl. 
III, Nos. 373-379; eleventh to ninth centuries, bronze bracelet from Cumae, 
publ. Mon. Ant. XXII, col. 73, fig. 18; ca. ninth century, gold ring from Assar- 
lik, Caria, publ. J.H.S. VIII, p. 71, fig. 13; seventh to sixth centuries, gold 
earring (?) from Tharros, publ. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. pl. 23, No. 1514; fourth 
century, many earrings from Carthage, cf. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1900, pp. 192f; 
ca. 300 B.c., gold earrings from Beirut, publ. L. Pollak, op. cit. pl. XI, Nos. 221, 
222, 224; Hellenistic, gold bracelet from Samsun, Amasia, publ. ibid. pl. XVII, 
No. 404; Graeco-Roman, gold earring, publ. Cat. gén. du Mus. du Caire, Vol. 
XLVIII, pl. XXXIV, No. 52.552; gold bracelet (same type but much elab- 
orated), publ. ibid. Vol. XX XVIII, pl. XVI, No. 52.125; Augustan Age, gold 
bracelet from Bori, Russia, publ. Arch. Anz. 1909, p. 146, fig. 7; first to second 
centuries after Christ, bronze bracelets from Dalmatia, publ. Jh. Oest. Arch. 
I. XII, Beiblatt, p. 103, figs. 73, 74; second to third centuries after Christ, 
gold ring, publ. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. pl. LXIII, No. 2828. <A “pseudo safety- 
pin” of bronze from the Argive Heraeum (II, pl. LXX XVIII, No. 947), and 
the links used for attaching the handles to a cauldron found in the Dobrudja 
(Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, p. 123, fig. 100) and to a Faliscan bronze vase in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, (No. 98.684) show how popular circlets in this- 
form were for many different purposes. 
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Figure 16.~-GoLtp OrNAMENTs: Nos. 13 .2879-2885. 


III. 


A. EARRINGS 


1.—A pair of earrings (No. 13.2880-81) is composed of hollow tubes with 
the usual beadlike enlargement at one end (Fig. 16). They are 1.8 cm. in 
diameter. The “bead” is enclosed at each end by a tiny ribbed band of gold 
imitating fine spiral wires and encircled by a beaded moulding. Both the 
“bead” and the adjoining portion of the ring are ornamented with scale 
pattern in filigree. Inserted in a link back of the ‘“‘bead” is a tiny beaded 
hoop. Except that one of the rings has lost this hoop and is slightly bent, 
both earrings are perfectly preserved. 
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2.—A second pair of earrings (No. 13.2883-84) is of the pendant type, the 
disk of which, 8.5 mm. in diameter, has a sunken convex centre surrounded 
by a very finely beaded moulding (Fig. 16). The end of the S-shaped hook 
at the back, after forming at the bottom of the disk a loop on which a link, 
probably the attachment for a pendant, is suspended, is twisted twice around 
the hook at the top of the disk. 


The ring-shaped pair of earrings belongs to a type which de- 
veloped from a Greek form! and is common in the graves of Etrus- 
can women of the fourth and third centuries. Most of the Greek 
earrings of the ring type, as well as some of the earliest Etruscan, 
terminated at one end in a head of some sort.? This soon as- 
sumed in the hands of Etruscan jewelers the form of a bead. 
A chronological arrangement of the different varieties in which 
this type appears is not now possible.’ 

Filigree, a form of decoration which attained its height in 
Greek jewelry of the fifth to third centuries, seems to have been 
employed rather sparingly by later Etruscan jewelers.‘ 

I believe with Hadaczek® that the fact that Etruscan gold 
earrings of this stylé regularly fail to have the unornamented end 
suitably finished for insertion into the ear probably indicates that 
they were made only for burial.® yf 

Earrings with a hook fastened to the back of a disk ffem which 


hung pendants in various forms Were much worn in Greece from 
the sixth century until well into the Christian era.’ Etruscan 
bronze and plastic products furnish conclusive evidence that 
they were also widely used in Etruria, yet very few specimens 
are preserved. Thé loss of the pendants leaves no definite clue 
to the date of our earrings. 


1Cf. Hadaczek, Der Ohrschmuck der Griechen und Eirusker, p. 64. 

? Cf. e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. pls. XX XI, XLIII, Nos. 2206-2210. 

8 Cf. Hadaczek, op. cit. p. 66; Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. p. 251, remarks following 
Nos. 2211-2. The chronology of the Greek earrings of this type is also not 
clear, ibid. Introd., p. xxxiii. 

4 Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. Introd. pp. xxxix f., lv. But cf. also Martha, op. 
cit. pp. 568, 570, and several figures on pl. I. 

5 Op. cit. p. 65, note 1. 

6 Cf. e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. pl. XLIII, especially Nos, 2228, 2229. 

7 Cf. Hadaczek, op. cit. pp. 27-45; Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. Introd. pp. xxxiii- 
XXXVi. 

8 Cf. Hadaczek, op. cit. pp. 69-73; Martha, op. cit. pl. I, Nos. 1, 5, 7, 9, 10, 
and p. 570. Both Larthia Seianti and Seianti Thanunia on their sarcophagi 
wear earrings of this sort. 
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B. 


A tiny open ring (No. 13.2882), 1.3 em. in diameter, is formed from a hollow 
tube terminating at each end in a granulated knob enclosed by a narrow mould- 
ing and a row of three granulated triangles (Fig. 16). The ring is slightly bent. 


I find no analogy for this strange little ring. It is too small 
and too thick for the finger. If it is an earring it is much smaller 
than most earrings of the ring type and is unique, so far as I 
know, in having both ends ornamented alike.' Perhaps it was 
employed as an ornament attached to another piece of jewelry.” 

The art of granulation reached its highest degree of perfection 
in Etruria during the eighth and seventh centuries’ and was 
employed more or less from that time on, but it seems to have 
been used but little on Etruscan jewelry of the fourth and third 
centuries. On two fourth century (?) Greek earrings and on a 
fifth century Etruscan earring in the British Museum, Cat. Nos. 
1805, 1808, 2207, granulated triangles resemble the decoration 
on our ring. 


C. NECKLACE 


A necklace (No. 13.2879) consists of two strings of glass beads held together 
at intervals by eleven thin gold rectangular plates stamped in squares and 
bent so as to form two adjacent cylinders 7 to 8 cm. in length (Fig. 16). The 
color of most of the beads is a dark translucent blue. A few are yellow. In 
front are four pendants 2.5 cm. long of very thin gold plate stamped in the 
form of a woman’s face with a rosette above and a ribbed cone below ending 
at the bottom in a globule. The pendants are hollow at the back. Thechain 
is 26 cm. long and has no clasp. All of the pendants are slightly cracked. 


A necklace of the early third century from Teano® offers ex- 
cellent parallels for our pendants, which appear to be descend- 
ants of an early Etruscan prototype. The gap between the 
early and the late specimens is wide, but engraved Etruscan and 
Praenestire mirrors embracing practically the entire interval 
furnish evidence that necklaces and bracelets adorned with pend- 


1 The two Roman rings in the British Museum, Cat. Jewl. Nos. 2611, 2612 
are probably small finger rings instead of earrings. 

2 Cf. e.g. the ring suspended on a bracelet, Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. No. 2828. 

3 Cf. Karo in Studi et Materiali, Vol. II, p. 279; C. Densmore Curtis, Mem- 
oirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. I, pp. 63 ff. 

4 Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewl. Introd. p. lv. 

5 Mon. Ant. XX, cols. 41-42, fig. 23. 

6 The finest examples are two necklaces from Vetulonia in the Archaeological 
Museum in Florence. Cf. Karo in Studi e Materiali, II, pp. 126 f. 
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ants did not go out of fashion in Etruria,' and there is no reason 
to suppose that pendants stamped with human faces, after hav- 
ing been once introduced, did not continue to be used alongside 
acorn pendants and bullae, for example, of the same technique.” 

The mirrors also indicate that until the fourth century the 
pendant was short in proportion to its width, like the early ex- 
amples cited above. During the fourth century the narrow 
type like those on our necklace came into style but never seems 
to have supplanted the other.* The entire necklace appears 
usually to have been adorned with pendants, but the mirrors 
present necklaces similar to ours with pendants only across the 
front.* 

The pairs of gold cylinders may be compared with a set of 220 
gold ornaments of the fourth to third centuries from a tomb in 
Todi now in the Villa Giulia.’ Exact parallels in form are of- 
fered bya third-century necklace from Italy and a late Roman (?) 
necklace, both in the British Museum.* All of these thin- 
walled cylinders are presumably a makeshift for some more 
substantial form of bead. 


D. Boss 


A circular boss (No. 13.2885) of very thin gold, 3.9 cm. in diameter, is 
stamped with a woman’s face looking to the left, and ornamented on the mar- 
gin, which is perforated at three points, with a row of beading outside of a 
delicate moulding (Fig. 16). The woman wears a sort of cap with a short 
flap at the side and a long one at the back, both turned up and partially con- 
cealed by her flowing hair. The tip of a flap on the right side of her cap ap- 
pears below her chin. The execution is careful, the style typically Etruscan, 
the condition perfect. 

The purpose of this boss is not certain. The thin gold 
plaques of various shapes and sizes, which have been found in 
graves of all periods from the Mycenean to the Roman and were 
in most cases probably designed for attachment to burial robes, 
are usually flat. Convex specimens occur very rarely. The 


1 Cf. e.g. Gerhard, op. cit. IV, pl. 292; V (Korte), 36; IV, 363.1, 421; I, 44; 
IV, 293; II, 233; V, 150. It is sometimes impossible to distinguish between 
pendants and beads, as the string is very often not indicated. 

2 Cf. e.g. two necklaces of the fifth century from Corneto in the British 
Museum, Cat. Jewl. pl. XXIII, No. 1458 and pl. XLV, No. 2271. 

3 Cf. e.g. Gerhard, op. cit. IV, pl. 347. 

4 E.g. Gerhard, op. cit. IV, pl. 319 and V, pl. 105. 

5 Cf. Mon. Ant. XXIII, col. 621, fig. 9. 

6 Cat. Jewl. pl. XLVI, No. 2285 and pl. LVI, No. 2699. 
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British Museum contains the following convex examples of 
different sorts from various periods: a set of fifty-four gold 
plaques with convex centre (Nos. 692-693) are Mycenaean and 
four of them have perforations for attachment; a Greek disk of 
the fifth to fourth centuries (No. 2109) has three perforations 
at the edge and a loop at the back; a late Etruscan bulla (No. 2312) 
is composed of two flimsy convex sheets of gold, each perforated 
at four points to admit the wires that held them together; a gold 
boss of the Roman period (No. 2906) has four loops on the edge 
for attachment.! But the best parallel for our boss is offered by 
a set of twenty ornaments from the sarcophagus in Todi which 
produced the gold cylinders mentioned above. Weege believes 
these to be button covers. Bendinelli argues that they decorated 
a leather belt or head-dress.? In view of all these examples our 
boss might be regarded as the top of a bulla, of a brooch, or of a 
button from which the back was separated and lost, or even as 
an ornament for attachment to leather. But I consider it far 
more probable that, whatever sort of ornament of daily use it 
was supposed to represent, it was designed to be simply sewed 
at the points of perforation to a burial robe. 

Among a number of flat, gold disks published in Ant. Bosph. 
Cim. pl. XXI, most of which are from the mound of Koul-Oba 
near Kertsch, Nos. 3-7 presenting women’s faces in profile are of a 
type analogous to ours. But our head is much finer and freer in 
execution than any of these. It excels them all in vigor and free- 
dom of style as far as it is itself excelled in fineness and delicacy 
by the characteristically Greek face on a similar fourth century 
disk from Turgan, published in Compte-Rendu, 1877, pl. I, no. 2, p.7. 

Excepting the crown, the cap worn by the woman on our boss 
resembles the Phrygian cap. The crown is typical of the head- 
dress of many figures on Etruscan mirrors, where it is sometimes 
the crown of a cap, but oftener the hair itself. 

All of the gold objects, therefore, although of little intrinsic: 
value, are interesting as representing either unusual types, or 


14 Mycenean stud with traces of bronze lining (No. 614), an Early Italiar 
button (No. 1440) with two rings at the back for attachment, a Greek brooch 
(No. 2062) of the fourth to third centuries, originally with loop and pin at the 
back, and a third century Greek boss (No. 2110) are also convex, but without 
marginal perforations. The two latter at least are sufficiently heavy to have 
served a practical purpose. 

2 Cf. Weege in Helbig, Fihrer*, II, p. 329. Bendinelli, Mon. Ant. XXIII, 
cols. 619 f., fig. 7. 
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types that had passed the time of their highest development. 
‘The tiny ring, as has been seen, appears to be without analogy; 
the boss is most uncommon; the pair of earrings of the pendant 
type is one of a very small number of preserved specimens; the 
cylinder-shaped beads in the necklace are unusual, and the only 
recorded parallel to the pendants is in a necklace that is not later 
than the early third century; finally, both filigree and granu- 
lated work were probably difficult to procure by the end of the 
third century. 

To be sure, it is not impossible that the jewelry is of consider- 
ably earlier date than the tomb, but it is not at all probable that 
such flimsy objects were kept long either in a shop or in a home. 
They seem rather to be, like most of our vases, exceptionally 
good illustrations of the decadence of Etruscan art during the 


third century. 
IV. Ivory 
1.—Four dice (Nos. 13.2896-9), very well preserved, measure approxi- 
mately 1 cm. each way (Fig. 17). They are marked by circles with a dot in 
the centre, except the ace, which has two concentric circles with a dot. The 
sum of the spots on opposite faces is seven. 


The dice represent a common type that has never gone out of 
use from early antiquity to the present day.’ A die in the form 
of a parallelopiped was also used in antiquity and appears to 
have been especially popular in Etruria. 

The ancients seem generally to have employed the system of 
marking that prevails at present, which makes the sum of the 
spots on opposite faces equal to seven,? but on many Etruscan 
dice the consecutive numbers are opposed, that is, one is opposite 
two, etc.2 This seems to be the regular method for parallelo- 
pipeds.* The spots are generally enclosed in a circle or concen- 
tric circles. The material is usually bone or ivory. 

The striking prevalence of dice in Etruscan tombs is pre- 
sumably due rather to their significance as a symbol of the un- 


1 One Greek tradition attributes the invention of the game of dice to Pala- 
medes, another traces it from Egypt or the East. Cf. Daremb. et Sagl., s.v. 
“Tessera,’ p. 125 and references. 

2 Cf. Daremb. et Sagl., p. 126. 

3 Only one die is on record that is not marked in one of these two ways. Cf. 
Skutsch in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ‘Etrusker,’ col. 801. 

4 Zannoni, Scavi della Certosa di Bologna, pls. XXXIV, figs. 7-9; X XXXIV, 
5; L, 7; LXIII, 13; CVI, 3, 4. 

5 Cf. Daremb. et Sagl., l. c. 
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certainty of life than to their popularity as a game. This sym- 
bolism would appeal strongly to the Etruscan mind, whereas the 
monuments which the Etruscans have left to us in the largest 
numbers, the engraved bronze mirrors, do not bear evidence that 
the game formed a prominent feature of their daily life. I know 
of but one mirror that represents persons at dice.’ On the 
board here depicted lie two dice, the number iegularly used, and 
apparently two are as a rule found together. Zannoni records 


Figure 17.—Ivory Dice, Sticks, AND Spoon. 


one group of two parallelopipeds and one cubical die,? but I find 
no reference to any other tomb containing two pairs as ours does. 


2.—Six ivory sticks decorated, with one exception, by horizontal mouldings 
or incised patterns or both. Apparently all had holes at the top (Fig. 17). 
The best preserved example (No. 13.2894) is 19.8 cm. long and still retains 
a high polish on much of its surface. A ring at the top ends on one side in a 
small, quaintly moulded duck’s head attached to the stick between the up- 
turned tips of two delicate, heart-shaped leaves; the other side is lost. 
. A second stick (No. 13.2892) also has much of its surface well preserved but 
both ends are gone. 


1 Cf. Gerhard, op. cit. V (Kérte), No. 109. To be sure, scenes from daily 
life are not frequent on mirrors. 
2 Cf. op. cit. pl. CVI, figs. 2-4. 
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Three other specimens similar to the last are badly mutilated. 

A sixth stick undecorated and heavier than the others, is 14.3 cm. long, 8 
mm. thick, and has a large, flattened, oval head with a perforation in the 
centre. A shallow longitudinal groove marks the.stick on one side. The tip 
is gone. 

Numerous scenes on Etruscan engraved mirrors make it clear 
that our ivory sticks belong to a class of articles without which 
no Etruscan woman’s toilet set was complete. They are seen 
oftenest in the hands of women who are also provided with an 
alabastron, so we may safely infer that they were designed to 
be dipped into the contents of the vase. In fact the inference is 
verified by the mirror, Gerhard, op. cit. IV, pl. 282, which shows a 
woman holding her stick inserted in an alabastron. Again to 
judge from the evidence of mirrors, these sticks appear to have 
been used principally in dressing the hair.'. On the mirror repro- 
duced above (Fig. 12) the crouching figure admiring her fresh 
coiffure still holds her stick in her hand. The ointment vase 
is suspended. These sticks were doulstless used not only to 
apply pomade to the hair, but at the same time to separate and 
arrange the locks, to form the wonderful rolls or puffs, for example, 
of which the Etruscans were so fond.? 

Since so many mirror scenes which have nothing to do with 
the toilet represent women provided with a stick and an alabas- 
tron, it looks very much as though the coiffure of Etruscan ladies 
was rather an unstable, temporary affair, to repair which at any 
time or place was in complete accordance with society etiquette.® 


1 Cf. for example, Gerhard, op. cit. I, pl. 213; IV, 318', V, 102, and the cista 
referred to in Bull. Inst. 1865, p. 56, all representing this manner of employ- 
ment. The mirror, V, 22, shows a hair-dressing scene in which one of the 
attendants, with a stick in one hand and an alabastron in the other, is awaiting 
her turn. 

? This use gave these sticks the name discerniculum or acus discriminalis 
among the Romans (Daremb.: et Sagl., s.v. ‘Acus’ p. 63 and references in 
note 32). Roman women apparently extended this use of the discerniculum. 
Cf. Juvenal, Sat. II, vss. 93-95. Possibly the stick is employed on the mirror, 
Gerhard, IV, pl. 319, to apply unguent to Venus’ face, but more probably it 
has just been used on her hair. 

3 A most interesting scene in this regard occurs on a late South Italian vase 
published in Conestabile, Pitture Murali a Fresco e Suppellettili Etr. scop. presso 
Orvieto, p. 161, on which an Eros with alabastron and stick is busy “touching 
up” the hair of a maenad while Bacchus caresses her on his knee. Equally 
interesting is the mirror, Gerhard, op. cit. I, 82, where a winged goddess with 
stick and alabastron arranges Zeus’ hair in a scene representing the birth of 
Bacchus. Apparently vanity was not confined to women in those days. 
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The hole through the top of our sticks is doubtless for the in- 
sertion of a string. Nothing of the kind appears in the illustra- 
tions above noted, but the same is true of the alabastra, which 
we know were regularly suspended, and it is most unlikely that 
such apparently indispensable objects could not be hung on the 
wrist. 

I find no published specimens with which our nicely carved 
sticks can be compared.'! If they are common in collections, no 
one seems to have considered them worthy of special notice. 


3.—A spoon (No. 13.2895) with a heart-shaped bowl has its rectangular 
handle decorated at the top and bottom by horizontal mouldings, and in the 
middle by alternating rows of large and small horn-like projections (Fig. 17). 
It is 13.7 cm. long. The handle is repaired in two places, the tip is missing, 
and the bowl is reattached. , 


Spoons substantially like ours of today have been incommon 
use since early antiquity,’ and their purpose has naturally never 
varied much. I consider it highly probable that our spoon be- 
longed among the toilet articles designed for mixing liquids or 
paints, although no ancient author appears to have mentioned 
this use of the spoon.* As today, so in antiquity, spoons were 
made of all sorts of material. Ivory spoons were not rare in 
Egypt, but in the Greek and Roman periods bronze and silver 
seem to have predominated.‘ I find only one Etruscan spoon 
published, a carved bone specimen from Vulci.5 


4.—A group of flat ivory fragments (Fig. 18) consists of the following pieces: 
fourteen very narrow strips, seven being intact with both ends mitred; fifteen 
wider strips marked by two longitudinal grooves and presenting two perfora- 
tions, among which three short pieces are mitred at both ends and several frag- 
ments at one end; six fragmentary strips a trifle heavier, with grooves equi- 
distant from the edges; ten strips of varying widths incised with longitudinal 
and cross lines in which much black paint still remains, for the most part care- 
lessly scratched on the reverse side in hatched or cross-hatched pattern and 
presenting two perforations with stains of oxidization around one of them; 
twelve undecorated pieces which constituted rectangular portions, three of 
which are almost entire; fragments of two thin, undecorated “ X-shaped ” 
pieces scratched on the reverse surface with cross-hatching; two disks with 
central portion raised and perforated by holes into which fit two pegs with coni- 


1 The unornamented stick probably served some other purpose. 

2Cf. C. J. Jackson, ‘The Spoon and Its History,’ Archaeologia, LIII, pp. 107 ff. 
3 Cf. Not. Scav. XIII, p. 25. 

*Cf. Jackson, op. cit. p. 110. 

5 Cf. Jackson, op. cit. p. 111, fig. 19. 
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Figure 18.—Ivory FRAGMENTS FROM Boxes. 


cal heads indented at the top; a tiny disk in two parts with remains of an iron 
peg in the central perforation and traces of oxidization on one surface; a frag- 
ment of a disk with a considerable portion of an iron peg, including the much 
oxidized head. Parts of two other small disks also remain. 


These fragments presumably constituted the remains of one or 
more boxes. The pieces are for the most part so thin that they 
were doubtless provided with a lining of wood to which they were 
attached by means of glue and pegs. The narrowest strips, of 
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which there were probably twelve, might have formed the border 
for the cover and the upper and lower edges of a square box. The 
pattern on the widest strips is presumably an imitation of ma- 
sonry. Perhaps the “X-shaped” fragments were parts of the 
top of a box with circular openings for separate compartments.' 
The presence of stains on the smallest disks and around the per- 
foration in the widest strip suggests that these disks were attached 
to the box by iron pegs that held the ivory coating to the lining. 


Figure 19.—Ivory Mrirror-HANDLE AND CYLINDERS. 


The scratched hatching on the reverse side of a number of the 
pieces was presumably designed to afford a more adhesive sur- 
face for the glue. 


5.—A hollow mirror handle (No. 13.2901), 9.5 em. long and 4 em. in diam- 
eter, is encircled by five mouldings (Fig. 19). A large piece is reattached. A 
small portion is missing and the entire edge at one end slightly damaged. 

This handle presumably belonged to one of the bronze mirrors which the 
tomb contained.” 


1 Cf. e.g. a cista from Civita Castellana, Cat. Bronzes in Brit. Mus. p. 105, 
fig. 16. 

2 The same sort of handle appears sometimes to have been used on the large 
Etruscan fans. Cf. Mon. Ant. XXIII, col. 632, note 2. 
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6.—Each member of a series of hollow cylinders (Fig. 19), ranging from 5.1 
to 3.2 cm. in length, has its wall on one side perforated in two places, and all 
but two are encircled near one end by a group of three incised lines, in many 
of which traces of black paint remain. Two cylinders of the largest size are 
practically intact, four, somewhat smaller, are injured, and fragments of at 
least four others remain. Two, 3.1 cm. long and well preserved, have only 
one lateral perforation. Three, smaller and solid, are provided with terminal 
mortise and tenon so that they fit together into a symmetrical whole with three 
lateral mortise-holes sunk over half-way through, three incised rings between 
each pair of holes, and smoothly polished ends. The entire length is 5.2 cm. 
One fragment, about 1.2 em. in diameter and encircled by five incised lines, is 
split open, revealing an oxidized iron peg running through it longitudinally. 
A small lateral perforation on each side of the break indicates a repair in 
antiquity. 

The remaining objects of this group may be defined as sections of hollow 
cylinders like those above described, ranging from 2.2 to 1.5 cm. in diameter. 
Each has one lateral perforation. The largest specimens, of which seven either 
entire or fragmentary remain, are 1 cm. high, three are 1.3 cm., and the remain- 
ing, ten entire and at least fourteen in fragments, are 7 to 8 mm. high. 


The purpose of these objects is by no means clear. A few 
ivory cylinders with mortise-holes, and some hollow like ours, 
were found in Ephesus. The latter Hogarth calls “joint-pieces.’”! 
But our cylinders are much more numerous and more homoge- 


neous. It is barely possible that they formed a pair of pipes from 
which the mouth-pieces, perhaps of wood, have disappeared. 
The combined length of the existing fragments approximates 85 
cm., a measurement which would correspond very well to 
two ordinary pipes.2 But there are a great many more holes 
than could possibly be employed in actual flutes. However, 
the argument could readily be offered that the pipes, like so many 
other objects in the tomb, were made only for burial. The com- 
position in segments may be in imitation of the bands that were 
used for closing the holes on flutes in the later stages of their 
development.‘ 

As another mere possibility it may be worth while to suggest a 
necklace, in which case the lateral perforations on the cylinders 
would presumably have served for the attachment of pendants 


1 Cf. British Museum Excavations at Ephesus, pl. XX XIX, Nos. 11, 12, 14, 
15; pl. XLI, Nos. 2, 3, 5-15, 17; p. 197. Two bone cylinders similar to two of 
our types were found in Corneto (Mon. Ined. X, pl. X, d, figs. 20, 20a) but 
Helbig makes no suggestion as to their use. 

2 Cf. Harvard Studies, IV, p. 41; J.H.S. XXXIV, p. 91. 

° Cf. Harv. St. IV, pp. 5 f.; J.H.S. XXXIV, pp. 93 ff. 

4 Cf. Harv. St. IV, pp. 7 f.; J.H.S. XXXIV, pp. 102 f. 
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or for the insertion of ornaments. Neither the length nor the 
weight of a necklace thus composed would constitute ground for 
suspicion, as Etruscan momuments abundantly testify, but I 
know of no representation of a necklace of such a type. 

A third possibility, suggested by Miss Richter, is that they 
formed part of an ivory staff with a wooden core, to which the 
cylinders were fastened through the holes. No such staves seem 
to have been identified among the contents of Etruscan tombs, 
but there is nothing inherently improbable in their existence. 


V. Guwass 


1.—A badly damaged alabastron of ‘“‘Phoenician” glass (No. 13.2900), 6 
cm. in length, is decorated with white and yellow on an azure background (Fig. 
8,c). Lines encircle the neck, and the upper half of the body is covered with 
loop pattern. 


The vase represents a well known type which, originating in 
Egypt as an imitation of vases made for daily use of alabaster 
or clay, spread over the entire ancient world and finally became 
a great favorite as a burial gift.' 

2.—Twenty hemispherical objects of glass vary from 10 to 12.5 mm. in 
diameter. One is the color of amethyst and translucent, four are colorless 
and transparent, four solid black, five sea-green and transparent, six indigo 
blue and transparent. All have patches of iridescent patina. None bear 
any trace of paste or glue.? One is broken. 


These objects, which are found in all parts of the ancient world, 
were doubtless used in some capacity, probably as counters, in 
some game played with dice. I find no definite record of their 
occurrence in a tomb where there were no dice,* nor, on the other 
hand, do I know of any certain instance of dice being found 
without either these tiny hemispheres or similar objects of irregu- 
lar form.‘ They seem to occur in all quantities, but they are so 
easily lost that an entire set is doubtless rarely preserved.’ The 
material is usually glass or paste. 

1 Cf. Kisa, Das Glas im Altertume, II, pp. 401 ff. 

2 Cf. Eisen in A.J.A. XVI, p. 303. 

3 Cf. e.g. Zannoni, op. cit. pls. XXXIV, figs. 11, 7; L, 26-7, 28-30, 7; CVI, 
5-7, 2-4, p. 372; pl. CXIV, 7. Not. Scav. 1899, p. 163, figs. 13a, 13. Mon. 
Ant. IX, pl. XI, 5, 4. A statement made by Kisa (op. cit. I, p. 142) seems to 
imply, however, that this rule is not invariable. He calls them Spielsteine. 

‘Cf. e.g. Zannoni, op. cit. pls. XIII, figs. 9-10, 19-40; XX XXIV, 5, p. 174; 
LI, 14-15, 7-13, p. 225; LXIII, 13, 14-17, p. 247; CXX XVI, 5; p. 397. Rém. 
Mitt., I, p. 221. 

5 The tombs cited above contained from one to twenty-four. 
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VI. Bronze 


1.—Six bronze mirrors, all badly corroded and most of them broken, range 
from 18 to 7 cm. in diameter. Only three preserve traces of engraving. On the 
largest a scene with four figures, of which only one, an old man at the left par- 
tially draped and leaning on a staff, is clearly distinguishable, may be com- 
pared in style and composition with Gerhard, op. cit. IV, pl. 374. ~I'wo mirrors 
present a winged Lasa, one nearly effaced, the other in the very common third 
century form represented by the mirrors in Gerhard, op. cit. pls. 31 ff. 

A quantity of fragments of bronze plate are presumably the remains of other 
mirrors. 

2.—Six bronze nails, more or less bent and broken, have round, convex 
heads 1.6 cm. in diameter. 

3.—Several pieces of bent bronze wire, four of them 15 to 20 cm. long, are 
possibly, as suggested by Mr. Caskey, the remains of a wreath, although no 
leaves are preserved. 


VII. Leap 


A number of lead fragments seem to be parts of a vase with a small, flaring 
mouth. A small lead vase was found in the same tomb with the bronze, 
cauldron-shaped vase from Perugia mentioned above. Cf. Not. Scav. 1900, 
pp. 556 ff., fig. 7. 

L. G. ELDRIDGE. 
CAMBRINGE, Mass. 
September, 1917. 
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THE SO-CALLED ATHLETE’S RING 


In these days when machinery accomplishes so much for us, 
we hardly realize to what extent important operations in anti- 
quity were dependent upon hand or foot labor. My present 
problem is concerned wholly with the employment of the latter. 

We may first refer to the fuller (xvadets, fullo), who fulfilled 
largely the functions of the modern washerwoman or, if you 
will, public laundry. One of his jobs was to stamp up and down 
in a vessel, vat, or mortar (pila fullonica) which contained the 
clothes that were being cleansed. Seneca in one of his letters 
(II, 3 (15), 4), enumerating various physical exercises, speaks of 
high and broad jumping and, thirdly, of the kind that the Salii 
did. This in somewhat slighting language he would also call 
the saltus fullonius. He probably had in mind the Bi8aors 
which gave Lampito in Aristophanes’ Lysistrata (80 ff.) her fine 
complexion and muscle, and in which another Spartan lady of 
whom we hear in Pollux (IV, 102) managed to kick herself a 
thousand times." 

Naturally a fuller would have great difficulty in performing his 
saltus standing free, and so we are not surprised to find in our 
ancient representations of treading the clothes that he might 
rest his arms on the partitions which separated, at about the 
height of his armpits, the niche in which he worked from those 
adjoining, or according to another arrangement, grasp handrails 
erected on the sides of the vat to about the level of his waist.? 
If two fullers ever worked in the same vat, we may assume that 


1 On saliantes Lacaenae see Mercurialis, De Arie Gymn. p. 161; Krause, Die 
Gymn. und Agon. I, p. 398, note 11. 

2 For the former method of maintaining equilibrium see the picture from a 
fullonica at Pompeii reproduced in Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie der 
Gewerbe und Kiinste, I?, p. 186, fig. 70; Schreiber, Atlas of Class. Antig. pl. 
LXXV, 7; Baumeister, Denkm. p. 2084, fig. 2327; Ménard, La Vie Privée 
des Anciens, III, p. 125, fig. 151. For the latter, Bliimner, op. cit. p. 189, fig. 
75, a relief in the Museum of Sens which is also reproduced in Schreiber, op. 
cit. pl. LX XV, 12; Baumeister, op. cit. p. 2084, fig. 2330 and Ménard, op. cit. 
III, p. 121, fig. 147. 
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they balanced themselves in the same way that the grape tread- 
ers did to whom we are presently coming. 

Passing now to another occupation, the manufacture of olive 
oil, we find a similar resort to foot power; for contrary to the im- 
pression that certain' among our manuals give us, there can be 
no doubt that the extraction of the oil was not done by machinery 
alone. The crucial passage is in Columella, XII, 52, 6: oleo 
autem conficiendo molae utiliores sunt quam canalis et solea. molae 
quam facillimam patiuntur administrationem; quoniam pro mag- 
nitudine baccarum vel submitti vel etiam elevari possunt ne nucleus, 
qui saporem olei vitiat, confringatur. rursus trapetum plus operis 
faciliusque quam solea et canalis efficit. Bliimner,? Schneider,’ Ges- 
ner* and others’ who have dealt with this fail to recognize that 
solea and canalis do not refer to any machine at all, but, on the 
contrary, to the use of the human foot, wearing a sandal, and of 
receptacles for the olives and the oil that is pressed from them, a 
method that must have minimized the danger of vitiating the 
sapor olei by any crushing of the nucleus. This interpretation 
occurred to me independently but I have since found that others 
have advanced it as a probability. It would, indeed, have been 
surprising, if the poorer class of olive growers could afford a 
sufficiency of machinery for all the work. As a matter of fact, 
I have now found several passages’ in Greek lexicographers 
that ought to put the question beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
These state that Boeotians trampled the olives wearing sandals 
consisting of a wooden sole, fiA:va bxodqyara, the Italian zoccoli. 
They are variously called in our ancient authorities xpovréfa,® 
xpotrava,'® or xpotrera.'? This foot gear 


1 Compare e.g. Cat. of the Brit. Mus. Exhib. p. 211. 

2 Die Rémische Privataltertiimer, p. 573; Techn. u. Term. T°, p. 343: “was 
das aber fiir eine Maschine war, ist nirgends angedeutet und aus der Benennung 
nicht zu entnehmen.”’ 

3 Script. rei rusticae, II, pt. ii, p. 660, note. 

4 Lexicon Rusticum s.v. ‘Solea’: quale hoc instrumentum fueril, non habeo dicere. 

5 Forcellini s.v. ‘Solea’: sed res adhuc obscura manet; Smith, Dict. of Ant. 
s.v. ‘Solea’: “a kind of oil-press.” 

6 Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. ‘Olea’; Smith, op. cit. s.v. ‘Trapetum.’ 

7 Hesych. s.v. xpovrefobuevos; Photius s.v. xpovwéfac. 

8 Pollux VII, 87; Phot. s.c.; Eustath. 867, 29. See especially Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. Gr. I, p. 336. 

® Pollux X, 153; Hesych. s.v. 

1 Hesych. s.v. 
Soph. Fragm. 43; Hesych. s.v. xpovradias. 
2 Hesych. s.v. 
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was, indeed, in such common use in rural Boeotia that the comic 
writer Cratinus' called the inhabitants a xpovretoddpov yévos 
avépav. Sandals made of wood are also mentioned in Latin 
literature? and seem to figure along with any clogs or sabots 
cut out of the same material under the general name sculpon:ae*® 
as the typical rustica calceamenta.* If foot covering is still worn 
occasionally by those who tread the grapes,® how essential must it 
have been to those who had to crush the harder fruit of the olive! 

But there is monumental evidence also that the ancients some- 
times crushed the olives by trampling, namely the fragment of a 
sarcophagus relief in the Palazzo Rondinini which is described 
by Bliimner in the Archdologische Zeitung and there pictured.® 
A winged genius or Eros stands deep in the olives holding with 
his left hand something that has baffled everybody to identify. 
Bliimrer (p. 54) says “ vermuthlich einen Stab,” while Schreiber? 
was of the opinion that it was something for raising the heavy 
beam of the oil press, prelum, which we see in the background; 
but in that case the operator would hardly have had his back 
to it or been grasping the rope (or whatever it is) with but one 
hand. In his Technologie und Terminologie (I*, p. 351) Bliimner 
suggests that it may be a “Strick” but effectually disposes of 
any idea that it was attached to the press as a means of drawing 
down the heavy beam. I have found, however, among Egyptian 


pictures of the manufacture of wine two which, I judge, will 
definitely settle the matter. In one® seven men are seen tread- 
ing the grapes in a vat, each grasping with one hand his own sep- 
arate rope suspended from above, while in the other® there are 


1 Meineke, op. cit. II, pt. 1, p. 225, CLIII. Pollux VII, 87 is not quite right 
in his interpretation. 

2 Petron. 95, 8: soleae ligneae. 

3 Cato Agr. 59 and 135; Plaut. Cas. 495; Naevius in Fulg. 562, 23; Non. 164, 
20; C.G.L. (Goetz) V, 187, 13 and 617, 21. 

4Tsid. XIX, 34, 13. 

5 Gardner, The Brewer, Distiller and Wine Manufacturer, p. 216. 

6 Arch. Zig. XX XV, 1877, pp. 53-54 and pl. VII,1. Daremberg et Saglio, 
sv. ‘Olea’ (IV, p. 167 with fig. 5391) explain: “un petit génie les foule aux 
pieds pour mieux les tasser,’’ which would seem to be a quite superfluous 
labor. Our other interpreters all recognize the process as one of crushing the 
fruit. See too Baumeister, op. cit. p. 1047 and fig. 1262. 

7 Op. cit. pl. LXV, 13. 

8 Wilkinson, The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, I?, p. 385, 
fig. 161. See also Ménard, op. cit. III, p. 67, fig. 70. 

® Ménard, op. cit. III, fig. 69. 
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four and the cords which they grasp are fastened to a pole which 
extends above their heads between two trees. 

When we turn to our study of the making of wine among the 
Greeks and Romans we have the help of ampler illustration in 
surviving monuments. When several persons are treading the 
grapes in the same vat, the artist represents them sometimes as 
supporting themselves by staves with a forked end.' These 
may have served as vine props or may possibly have been the 
upright pieces of the patibula that Cato? mentions among the 
instruments for viniculture. More frequently, however, the 
treaders clasp hands,’ or hold on to each other’s shoulders‘ or 
bodies,® or intertwine their arms, or, if there are only two, they 
may grip a ring formed of rope or one made apparently of osiers 
or vine branches.* It is quite exceptional to find a person at 
work with no support at all.’ Those who balance themselves 
with the ring especially interest us, since they at last give us, I 
think, the correct explanation of a word which occurs not in- 
frequently in Cato’s De Agricultura and, best of all, permit us to 
identify certain bronze implements that have long mystified the 
archaeologist. 


! Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs Grecs et Romains, III, pp. 294, 1; 427, 4. 
2 Agr. 26 and 68. The theory that the patibula were step ladders (Gesner, 


Lex. Rust. s.v.) is untenable; see Pliny N. H. XVIII, 212 and Dar. et Sag. s.v. 
‘Crux.’ 

3 Reinach, op. cit. III, p. 150, 3; p. 283, 2-4; p. 427, 4; Millin, Galerie Myth. 
I, pl. LVI, 269. 

* Reinach, op. cit. III, p. 293, 3; p. 294, 1; p. 370, 1; Zahn, Die Schénsten 
Ornamenten und Merkwiirdigsten Gemdlde aus Pompeji, 3 Folge, Taf. XIII; 
Espérandieu, Recueil Général des Bas Reliefs de la Gaule Romaine, I, p. 400, 
fig. 637 = Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 231, 4. 

5 Reinach, op. cit. III, 370, 1=G. B. Piranesi, Opere Scelte, Vasi e Candela- 
bri, pls. XXIV, XXV, B. 

6 Walters, Cat. of the Terracottas in the Brit. Mus. pp. 389-390, D 543-D 549. 

7 In the case of the single figure on the well known vase which is repro- 
duced e.g. in Mau-Kelsey, Pompeit*, p. 416, fig. 239, Overbeck-Mau, Pompeji, 
p. 626, fig. 320 and Reinach, op. cit. III, 73, fig. 1, Ruesch, Guida Illustr. del 
Mus. Naz. di Napoli, p. 397, No. 1842, says that the Eros clasps a thyrsus, 
but it may, after all, be a support such as we have noted. Finati in the Real 
Mus. Borbonico, XV, Tav. LV-LVI, p. 2, elucidates as follows: “‘E merita di 
esser rimarcato il Genietto che pigia le uve starsene vivacemente con un lungo 
pistello, a guisa di vincastro, nell’ attitudine di pestar le uve con misura di 
tempo, sia che esso la indichi a due suonatori, sia che di costoro segna la ca- 
denza, per rendere men faticoso e pid regolare il suo lavoro.” In other scenes 
the operators are represented with shorter sticks or the like. 
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Perhaps the best known representation! of this sort is that 
which Welcker discusses in his Alte Denkmdler, I1, pp. 113-121, 
as an “Idealische Vorstellung des Kelterns.”’ He rightly de- 
cides that the two satyrs in the vat are not grasping the ring in 
some exercise or game of pulling and hauling each other over round 
pebbles to the music of the pipes? but rather in treading fruit 
such as the fourth satyr in the scene is bringing in a basket. 
This fruit looks more like olives*® or even like apples than like 
grapes, but must be identified as the last because of other repre- 
sentations of the same type which picture the clusters accurately. 
The other monuments,‘ however, invalidate Welcker’s further 
theory® that the two satyrs are swinging each other around in a 
sort of dance with the help of the ring. On the contrary, the 
treaders are merely jumping backwards and forward in a sort of 
exaggerated saltus fullonius, shall I say, an alternating movement 
of their legs which would certainly better accord with pipe play- 
ing when its rhythm was emphasized by the beat of a foot- 
clapper, scabellum or scabillum, than any swinging over slippery 
fruit could do. 

Now we have, I think, in literature some references to the im- 
plement with which pairs of grape or olive treaders would main- 
tain their equilibrium in the crushed fruit, a ring or circle of some 
sort, such as I have been told is still used in Italy for the purpose. 
The Romans called them orbes, a term often used, as any Latin 
lexicon will show, for rings, hoops, or other objects of that shape, 
as well as for discs. While rope or withes might constitute a 
makeshift circle, permanent rings would be cast in bronze and 
be kept between seasons along with other apparatus of the grape 
and olive pressing in the store-room.® So Cato lists among the 
implements necessary for the equipment of the owner of an 
oletum orbes aheneos II." He cannot here be referring to any 

1 Readily accessible in Baumeister, op. cit. III, p. 1564, fig. 1627, taken from 
Zoega, Bassiril. II, 87. Cf. Reinach, op. cit. III, p. 144, 2. 

2 As, for instance, Becq de Fouquiéres, Les Jeux des Anc., p. 96, interpreted it. 

8 Recalling, therefore, the olive pressing scene already discussed. Grapes 
are elsewhere represented as stemless and of many times their natural size. 
Compare Reinach, op. cit. III, p. 283, fig. 2-4. 

‘ For instance, one of the Campana plaques, Reinach, op. cit. II, p. 276. 

5 Op. cit. p. 113. In Nicander, Alex. 30 ff. the whirling, drunken dance of 
the Sileni comes after they have trodden out the grape juice, and, therefore, 
the passage is no support to Welcker’s interpretation. 

6 Cato, Agr. 68. 

7 Cato, Agr. 10, 4. 
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part of the mills or press,‘ nor to an operculum aheni?; for these 
are mentioned elsewhere in the chapter, and the same statement 
applies to 11, 2, where among the implements provided for the 
various processes of viniculture and winemaking, we again have 
mention of the crbem aheneum. So, too, in 13, 1 among the 
furnishings of the pressroom, torcularium, this same ring of bronze 
occurs.* In all these places the commentators have been unable 
to determine the meaning of the term. 

Now as to surviving specimens, may I venture the belief that 
we have them in the so-called “‘athlete’s rings,’’* the identifica- 
tion and use of which have always been regarded as quite prob- 
lematical, although they are sufficiently numerous? We have 
information, to be sure, about various games that involve pulling 
and hauling in which theoretically such an implement as the ring 
might have been put to use in cases where the contestants in the 
two opposing parties struggled by pairs, but actually they seem 
to have used only a length of rope, if they did not, clasp each other 
by the hands or the like.® 

We learn that these rings have come to light in greatest number 
in Picenum,® which I note was a great olive producing country; 
but Etruria also has yielded not a few.? The half dozen double 


cone-shaped, knot-like proturbances that are characteristic of 
these bronze rings are sometimes spaced equally from one an- 


! Compare the stone grinder of 3, 5 and the wooden pressboard, orbis olearius 
of 18, 19. 

2 Cato, Agr. 10. 

’ The corruption in the mss. makes 14, 2 unavailable in our discussion. 

4 Cat. of the Brit. Mus. Bronzes, p. 339, No. 2692, with a diameter of five 
inches, has four knots, the following three numbers each six knots and a 
diameter respectively of 63, 84, and 8} inches; Schumacher, Beschreib. der 
Antiken Bronzen zu Karlsruhe, p. 167; Montelius, La civilisation Primitive en 
Italie, Ser. Il, vol. I, p. 765, pl. 161, fig. 4; Not. Scav. 1901, fig. 6 ¢; p. 234: 
“‘Sull’uso loro si é tuttora incerti: aleuni li credono oggetti di ginnastica 

altri crotali od oggetti musicali . . . altri fermagli di fascia.” 
When struck they yield a hopelessly unmusical sound, a thud. 

5 To such games we have reference in the expressions raifev dxvortivéa, 
dceAxvorivda and ypauufs. That called cxarépéa is different. See Gras- 
berger, Erziehung und Unterricht, I, pp. 99-100; Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. 
‘Gymnastica’, p. 1700°; Smith, op. cit. s.v. ‘Gymnasium,’ I, p. 9298; F. D. 
Allen, Harvard Stud. IV, 1893, pp. 151 ff. on wetpap éh\éo0ac and manus consertio. 

6 Not. Scav. 1901, p. 233: “Anelloni di bronzo, caratteristici del Piceno 
inferiore.”’ 

7 Schumacher, op. cit. p. 167, No. 873 (1124-1125). 
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other, but also 
in some speci- 
mens at varying 
distances, so as 
better to accom- 
modate, it would 
seem, the grip- 
ping of the 
hand.' 

Finally, I come 
to what has been 
my chief inspira- 
tion to write this 
article, a splen- 
did specimen in 
the Museum of 
the University 
of Pennsylvania 
which has the Figure 1.—“ATHLETE’s Rina’: UNIversiry Museum, 
usual six projec- PHILADELPHIA. 
tions unequally 


spaced (Fig. 1). This has long rested in the same case with a 
piece of a vase which Dr. Stephen B. Luce, the Curator, has kindly 


FIGURE 2.—FRAGMENT OF Attic VASE: UNIvrRSITy Museum, PEILADELPHIA. 


identified as a fragment of an Attic black-figured hydria that was 
made about 525 B.c. (Fig. 2). The scene depicted on this would 
seem to be a procession to the music of a cithara played by a 

1 Schumacher, !.c. Knots, however, also had value as amulets; compare e.g. 
Heckenbach, De Sacris Vinculis, p. 110. 
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man. At the side of a second male figure we see a woman who 
holds in front of her in one hand a ring which strongly resembles 
these that we have been describing, except that it is somewhat 
larger and presents perhaps ten' knobs in its circumference. 
If the object is the same, we should naturally conjecture that the 
group is concerned with some festival of the Wine-god and per- 
haps carrying the bronze ring as the most suitable votive offering? 
to make at his shrine, the symbol of the operation which has 
called forth in all ages and among all peoples the most merry- 
making, music,and song. So we are told, for instance, in Judges 
IX, 27°: “And they went out into the fields and gathered their 
vineyards, and trode the grapes and made merry, and went into 
the house of their god and did eat and drink, and cursed Abime- 
lech”’; and so far as our classical peoples are concerned, we have 
ample information, as everybody knows, about their playing 
on the cithara and the lyre, their dancing and singing and jest- 
ing, not only in their literatures from Homer* downwards but 
in surviving monuments. In these we have noted satyrs provid- 
ing the music for a rhythmic saltus on the pipes with the accom- 
paniment of the scabellum® or some performer on the pan-pipes.® 


!In this particular it recalls the ring around the archaic bronze head which 
Brunn describes in the Archdolozische Zeitung, XXXIV, 1876, p. 24, pls. III, 
IV, but the pictures show that it is different. 

2 The AnvoBarns or calcator would show his gratitude for a successful vintage 
(or olive pressing) by dedicating either an important implement or the model 
of one, as e.g. in Longus, Daphnis and Chloe, 1, 4, the shepherds had dedicated 
their milkpails as well as their musical instruments (cf. IV, 32), and in Philos- 
tratus, Apoll. Tyan. II, 8, models of scythes, baskets, winepresses, etc., are 
mentioned as the offerings in a shrine of Dionysus. For similar practices 
among the Romans see De Marchi, Jl Culto Privato di Roma Antica, I, pp. 
296; 297, note 6; 301. 

3 Compare Jeremiah XLVIII, 33. 

* Homer Jl. XVIII,570. Especially interesting is that spectacular procession 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (Athen. V, 199 A) in which there was a wagon on 
which was an enormous vat full of grapes, which sixty satyrs under the presi- 
dency of Silenus trampled, singing a song in praise of the wine press to the 
music of the pipes, while the new wine poured out over the whole road. 

* The foot castanets were called xpovréfa, since the top clapper might be 
constructed as a sort of shoe in which the piper placed his foot in order to work 
it. See Photius s.v.; Pollux VII, 87; X, 153; Schol. on Aeschylus in Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. Gr. I, p. 336. The suggestion in Harper’s Latin Dictionary that 
scrupeda or scrupipeda is this word in Latin disguise is perhaps correct, although 
the etymologists have wrestled with it dubiously (e.g. Walde, Etym. Wérterb. 
s.v.). In this connection compare especially Hesychius, s.v. xpovret{obpevos. 

6 Reinach, op. cit. III, p. 73, fig. 1; Ruesch, op. cit. No. 1842. 
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We have now seen that in certain treading operations fullers 
and manufacturers of olive oil and of wine required a support in 
order to maintain their equilibrium. Among other means of 
balancing themselves, a pair might resort to the use of a ring of 
some sort. Bronze specimens of these seem to be intended by the 
term orbis aheneus, an implement until now unidentified in the 
equipment which Cato mentions as necessary to the olive presser 
and grape presser. According to our theory of identification 
such rings have been found in various places and in especially 
large number in the famous olive growing regions of Italy. 
Originals or models might naturally be carried in a Dionysiac 
procession and dedicated as votive or thank offerings for a suc- 
cessful harvest to the proper deity. 
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NOTES ON THE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS IN 79 A.D. 


Many years ago I spent on various occasions considerable time 
at Pompeii in the study of certain fascinating problems con- 
nected with the topographical and structural history of that city 
and of Herculaneum. Naturally a good many other questions 
then suggested themselves which lay outside the field of my 
special inquiries. Certain of these to me subsidiary matters now 
appear possibly to have had some light thrown upon them by 
phaenomena reported by careful scientific observers as exhibited 
in the two most spectacular explosive eruptions of volcanoes in 
recent years, those of Mont Pelée (Martinique), in 1902, and of 
Mount Katmai (Alaska), in 1912. 

During the great eruption of Vesuvius in 79, the city of Her- 
culaneum was overwhelmed by a tremendous river of liquid mud, 
which appears to have penetrated and filled every nook and 
cranny of the place, and accumulated to a depth of sixty to 
seventy feet. In the course of centuries this mud has hardened 
into a sort of tufa. The almost, if not quite, unanimous opinion 
of vuleanists has been that in volcanic eruptions (mud-geysers 
lie outside the question) no streams of mud are poured out from 
the interior of the earth, but they are formed externally by the 
downpour of accompanying torrential rains mixing with the 
lighter ash-ejecta from the craters. ‘In such fashion have been 
explained the origin of the mud-flow that buried Herculaneum, 
and also certain less prodigious streams that coursed down the 
flanks of Mont Pelée in 1902. I had earlier found it difficult to 
conceive that light ejecta could have been lying at the moment 
on the appropriate slope of Vesuvius, and on the doomed city, in 
sufficient quantity to account for the magnitude and substantially 
uniform constitution of the rocky blanket that covers Hercula- 
neum. But I bowed, as I am prepared to do still, to the wisdom 
of the scientists. When the eruption of Pelée occurred, and the 
reports upon it of the scientific investigators from various coun- 
tries were accessible for study, these seemed at least to leave the 
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belief tenable that streams of mud had been poured out from 
certain vents in the mountain, and had not been in every case 
formed on the surface. I have now, after the lapse of fifteen 
years, read again certain of these reports, and venture to retain 
the same opinion. In the instance of Katmai there is more con- 
vincing testimony. Professor Robert F. Griggs, who has studied 
that voleano in repeated expeditions, is decidedly of the convic- 
tion, and exhibits cogent reasons for it, that a vent in the flank of 
Katmai, at the time of the great eruption of 1912, poured out an 
immense volume of ready-mixed mud from the bowels of the 
earth. This congealed torrent lies now in its bed to the depth in 
places of perhaps a hundred feet. There is some ground for rais- 
ing the question again whether Herculaneum may not after all 
have been buried by a flood from a similar internal source. 
Katmai provides us with yet another item of interest in the 
same connection. From the depths of Herculaneum have been 
rescued several scores of papyrus-rolls. These are in curious con- 
dition. Their external form is substantially unimpaired. The 
rolls have not been reduced to ashes, but their tissues have been 
completely carbonized. This condition has been explained as 
due to “slow chemical changes taking place in the course of cen- 
turies, such as have made over vegetable matter into coal.” I 
hardly need point out that the time that has elapsed since the 
carboniferous age (to say nothing of other discordant elements in 
the comparison) is perceptibly greater than even the centuries 
that separate us from the destruction of Herculaneum. And I 
am informed that papyri buried in the sand-heaps of Egypt 
(through which exygen might penetrate much more readily than 
through the rock-covering of Herculaneum), even those exhumed 
from the lower levels, where they have been ruined by the mois- 
ture that has mounted to them from the Nile, are by no means 
in the same condition as the Herculanean rolls. Of what char- 
acter were these alleged ‘‘slow chemical changes’’? Experts in 
chemistry, to whom I have referred the question, have not been 
able to provide a solution. Now comes in a suggestion from 
Katmai. Professor Griggs informs me (and exhibits a photo- 
graph to substantiate his statement) that a subsequent stream 
of water has eroded the aforesaid mud-flow, and has exposed 
trunks of trees that had been buried alive by the mud-torrent. 
These trunks retain their living shape and markings, but are at 
least superficially, if not throughout, carbonized. They have the 
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aspect of charcoal, as have the Herculanean rolls. Is it not pos- 
sible, then, that the carbonized condition of the papyri was also 
due to no slow chemical process, but to the similar immediate 
effect of contact with volcanic mud raised to a very high tem- 
perature by contained superheated steam? 

The late August Mau was a very decided opponent of the 
notion that the destruction of Pompeii was attended by wide- 
spread conflagration of its buildings. So briefly definite was his 
expression of dissent that I never ventured (much to my present 
regret) really to discuss the matter with him. He was of the 
opinion that there were indeed a very few fires, but these con- 
fined to very limited areas. He conceded that all, or substan- 
tially all, the wood preserved is in a charred condition, but con- 
fidently attributed this state to the old ‘“‘slow chemical action,” 
citing the (to me palpably unconvincing) example of the forma- 
tion of coal. These beliefs he has expressed also in his books. If 
I had remarked that wood exhumed from ancient buildings else- 
where, that had not been subjected to fire, did not have the 
charred appearance of these Pompeian fragments, I conjecture 
his answer would have been the equally unconvincing one, that 
the chemical constitution of the enveloping volcanic ejecta in this 
case may be responsible for the difference. He also accounted on 
the same theory of slow chemical action for the not infrequent 
change of the yellow (ochre) wall-coloring to red, which sufficient 
heat would also have produced immediately, as in some cases in 
St. Pierre. My observation may have been at fault, but in watch- 
ing daily the excavations in progress at Pompeii, and in inspecting 
the dump-heaps, recent and old, it appeared to me that much 
less trace of wood was in evidence than might reasonably have 
been expected from the structure even of ancient roofs of dwell- 
ing-houses; this, of course, on the theory that practically no wood 

. had been destroyed by conflagrations, or had slowly rotted away. 

I had also been struck by the attitudes of the Pompeian 
victims of Vesuvius, as shown by the casts of the cavities 
left by their bodies, It had generally been thought that at 
least those unfortunates who were out-of-doors in the city had 
stumbled on through the fallen and perhaps:still falling ejecta 
in the attempt to escape, until, overcome with fatigue, they had 
collapsed, and been smothered by the ashes. On the other hand, 
their postures more frequently suggested to me the fall of persons 
struck down by some sudden blow. Yet the fallen ash in general 
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contains no masses capable of producing such an effect. I was 
unable to procure satisfactory evidence of the direction in which 
the bodies originally lay with reference to Vesuvius. 

Upon the early reports of the terrific fiery blast from Pelée 
which brought almost instantaneous death to twenty thousand 
or more inhabitants of St. Pierre, I began to wonder whether it 
were not possible that some such blast as this had struck Pom- 
peii. The position of the surviving ridge (Monte Somma) of the 
ancient peak of Vesuvius might indicate that, if any part of the 
boundary-wall of the mountain-top was blown away by the 
eruption, it must have been that on the southern side. This 
would leave a breach through which, reflected back from the 
Monte Somma cliffs, a destructive tornado might be directed 
straight against Pompeii. Such phaenomena were apparently 
unchronicled before the fate of St. Pierre, but I know no good 
reasan for supposing that they had never before occurred. They 
were observed repeatedly in Martinique in 1902, and there is 
fair evidence that the contemporary eruption of the Soufriére in 
St. Vincent furnished additional examples, though happily of less 
devastating effect. I do not suppose they differed essentially 
from outbursts that take place in all explosive volcanic eruptions 
of considerable magnitude. But fortunately in most cases the 
cannon that fires the charge is aimed upward; in Martinique its 
fatal mouth was directed more horizontally. 

The first blast at St. Pierre set in a sudden blaze the buildings 
of the city and even ships that lay in the harbor, and struck down 
into shapeless ruin walls that barred its way. A similar phae- 
nomenon at Pompeii would account for the destruction of roofs 
and upper stories of dwellings, and for extensive conflagrations 
that consumed much woodwork, and left the remaining frag- 
ments charred. 

When the book of Angelo Heilprin appeared (Mont Pelée and 
the Tragedy of Martinique, Lippincott, 1903), I found that he 
also had been struck by the possibility of identical elements in 
the fates of Pompeii and of St. Pierre. He appeared to be more 
certain than I was then, or am now, that Pompeii in fact suffered 
from a fiery blast like that which desolated the modern city. Yet 
some of his details about Pompeii were hardly accurate. The 
only one that I will mention here is concerned with the casts of 
the Pompeian victims. He observed properly that these casts: 
(I think he had not seen all that have been made) exhibit atti- 
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tudes remarkably like those of corpses found along the streets of 
St. Pierre (p. 137). He also, however, called attention to another 
parallelism that really does not exist. In the St. Pierre case a 
considerable number of the persons struck down were also stripped 
of their clothing, apparently by the mechanical violence of the 
blast. Mr. Heilprin thought the Pompeian casts showed similar 
nude bodies, and for a similar reason. I do not so interpret the 
evidence of the casts. The victims were apparently in their in- 
door dress, but Mr. Heilprin seems to have had in mind the 
elaborate array of voluminous togas and pallas, taking his idea 
from Roman portrait statues in what we may call full-dress. 
Nor can I concede the accuracy of the (of course quite incon- 
sistent) imaginative statement, rather quoted than made by him 
(p. 126), that ‘‘many of the bodies unearthed in the course of 
modern excavation were found in attitudes of action or motion 
of full composure, and of seeming indifference to impending 


danger.”’ ! 

Up to the time of the Pel¢ée eruption I had been disposed to 
wonder whether the Pompeian victims who looked as though 
they had been suddenly struck down could have been killed by 
some deadly and swift-acting gas, like chlorine. The attendant 


slaves who apparently reported to the younger Pliny the circum- 
stances of the death of their master, his uncle, mentioned a smell 
of sulphur in the air, preceding the approach of flammae. Sul- 
phur-gases of various constitution are ordinary, if not invariable, 
companions of volcanic eruptions and other allied phaenomena, 
and I am inclined to think that these terrified slaves would have 
been likely to attribute to burning sulphur any unknown and 
pungent odor perceived by them at the moment. It hardly seems 
safe to assume that these sulphurous exhalations killed Pliny at 
Stabiae, though his chronic difficulty about breathing may have 
been aggravated by them. But if they were distinctly perceptible 
at Stabiae, is it not possible that in a place so much nearer the 
source of the eruption as Pompeii, they might have become sud- 
denly present in the atmosphere to an asphyxiating extent, even 


1 Mr. Heilprin also remarked upon the interesting fact that vessels of glass 
and clay from the ruins of Pompeii often show the same sort of deformation 
that was observed in similar vessels from St. Pierre, where the deformation 
could be accounted for only as due to the terrific heat to which they had been 
exposed; see also Plates XX{ and XXII in his supplementary work, The 


Tower of Pelée, 1904. 
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if there was no such superheated tornado as was belched forth 
upon St. Pierre by Pelée? The observed high winds were in the 
direction from Vesuvius to Pompeii. 

The testimony of the investigators appears to have been (I 
may have overlooked some more recent utterances) that no traces 
of chlorine were found in either the Martinique or the St. Vincent 
eruptions, except that Mr. Heilprin (p. 311n.) discovered “ crusts 
or patches of greenish-yellow iron-chlorid’’ on some ejected 
boulders or bombs near Pele. But chlorine and hydrochloric 
acid are usually found in products of volcanic eruptions, and it 
has been reported, whether correctly or not I cannot say, that 
articles of silver exhumed in the neighborhood of Pompeii (the 
“treasure of Boscoreale”’ is an illustrious example) were found 
to be coated with a chloride of silver. This condition also, like 
the carbonization of papyrus and wood, has been attributed to 
that same mysterious “slow chemical action.”’ It might, indeed, 


have been thus produced, if the surrounding ejecta were impreg- 
nated with chlorine-products, or such gases have been slowly 
seeping upward through the earth from the volcano. In all prob- 
ability gases of this constitution were thrown out by Vesuvius in 
its great eruption. Is it possible that they might have caused, or 


have effectively helped to cause, the destruction of life in Pompeii? 
If sea-water had gained access to the volcano through a fissure 
opened by the immediately preceding earthquakes, could its 
chlorides, through dissociation by action of the immense heat, 
have furnished enough gases to produce this effect? 

I have thus, in my ignorance and assurance, ventured to sug- 
gest the reopening of some questions considered closed. They 
need the attention of specialists; the archaeologist cannot hope 
to settle them without the technical help of the vulcanist and 
chemist, nor the latter, perhaps, by themselves alone. 
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UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 
WORK OF BENEDETTO AND SANTI BUG- 
LIONI FOR BADIA TEDALDA 


BENEDETTO BUGLIONI is mentioned by Vasari as the author of 
many works in glazed terra-cotta both in and outside of Florence. 
Several documents concerning works by him have been published 
in recent years, but the monuments themselves are so hetero- 
geneous that it has been difficult to isolate and define his style. 
During my Robbia studies I have set aside about a hundred 
monuments, which I have provisionally assigned to Benedetto 
Buglioni and his assistant Santi Buglioni. These I hope some 
day to publish. Among them are several monuments at Badia 
Tedalda, a village with an abbey situated between Borgo San 
Sepolero and San Marino. Well I remember some twenty-five 
years ago being driven to this remote spot in eager expectation, 
since Cavallucci and Molinier had led me to look for the handi- 
work of Luca and of Andrea della Robbia. I learned later to curb 
such expectations, since all works in glazed terra-cotta, especially 


those in remote places, are generally attributed to the leading 
masters of the school. 

In examining the archives of 8. Maria Nuova my friend, Mr. 
Rufus G. Mather, recently discovered the documents, which I am 
publishing now in connection with some unpublished photographs. 


I. Altar-piece of the Madonna Enthroned with Saints. 

This relief (Fig. 1) shows the Madonna enthroned holding on 
her lap the nude, standing Child. To the left are S. Lionardo, 
with yoke and book, patronymic Saint of Messer Lionardo Bu- 
onafede, donor of the relief, and S. Michele, with sword and scales, 
to whom the abbey was dedicated; to the right 8. Girolamo with 
a stone against his heart and a book, at his feet a lion, a favorite 
Saint in lonely places, and S. Benedetto representing the Fratres 
Cassinenses, or Benedictine monks from Monte Cassino, who were 
the first incumbents of the abbey church. The scene occurs in 
Paradise indicated by the palm and other trees visible above the 
wall against which the Saints are standing. In type the Madonna 
differs little from the Madonna of the J. 8. Morgan altar-piece 
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DOCUMENTS RELATING TO BADIA TEDALDA 


FicurRE 1.—MaApDONNA AND Saints: Bapita TEDALDA. 


(1502), which may now be attributed definitely to Benedetto 
Buglioni.. The pilasters, capitals, and architraves are alike in 
both altar-pieces. The cherub frieze, in which the cherubs are 
separated by yellow rays of light, occurs not infrequently on 
altar-pieces by Benedetto Buglioni. The predella shows at 


1 Della Robbias in America, fig. 67. 
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either end the arms of Lionardo Buonafede; or, a bull passant 
gules on a mount of six summits vert. Above the shield is a 
Bishop’s mitre. Separated by pilasters with slender vases are 
scenes of (1) a miracle of S. Lionardo, (2) Christ in the Sepulchre 
supported by the Virgin and S. Giovanni, and (3) S. Girolamo 
in the desert. 
DocuMENTS 


1. YHS MDXVI° 
“Badia di santo angelo tedaldj dicontro 
de dare 


E adj xxv digiugnio f quindicj d° in® la(rghi) 
faccianbuoni a m° benedetto digiovan(n)j 
buglione schultore di terra chotta posto 
debbj avere dj xij al(li)b(r)o pig® e fittj C 
ac 5e f.iii (posto) m(esser) n(ost)ro mag* 
avere in q°® c— avutj dalluj dicdtantj 
e qualj dj (ducatj) 15 sono p(er) j* tavola 
daltare fatta fare m(esser) L4° detto p(er) 
lasop(r)adetta badia che fu invetriata 
dentrovj la n(ost)ra don(n)a col banbino et 
s(an)e(t)o Btte (Benedetto) sangirolamo s(an)c(t)o 
et samichele cd predella pilastrj 
architrave fregio et chornicie f 15-l-” 
[Archiv. dell’ Arcispedale di Santa Maria Nuova, Libro Giallo, F. 1516-1518, 
c. 78] 
2. + yhs MDXVIJ + yhs MDXVIJ 
I(n) 291 I(n) 291 
“Benedetto digiovannj di berenarddo “Benedetto digiovannj schulttore 
dantonio schultore a diconttro de avere addi xxv 
dj giugnio 1517 f dodicj doro 
glifacianobuonj i(n) soma dj 
fxv doro comapare al(li)b(r)o 
giallo s(egna)to f c 78 jnchonto 
dellabadia di santo agniola 
tedalddj p(er) una tavola 
di n(ost)ra don(n)a com piu 
fiure (figure) drenttovj 
tutti di terra chotta 
eddachorddo con m(esser) 
L#°n(ost)ro magiore—f 12-l-” 


[Archiv. idem, Libro Fitti e Livelli, C. 1517-1525, e. 5 
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FicuRE 2.—MADONNA DELLA CINTOLA: BAapIA TEDALDA. 


3. “YHS MDXVIJ° 
M(esser) Lionardo di Giovanni Buonafe nr° magg® 
de avere 


E ad(i)detto (xxv digiugnio) | otto p(iccioli) anzi f tre 
la(rghi) d° sono che tantj ne pago piu 

tenpo fa am° benedetto di gi schultore 

p(er) cdto duna tavola daltare di terra 

chotta fatta p(er) la badia di santagniolo 
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come apare a suo cota in q° c78 in soma 
di f xv d° f 3-l—” 
[ Archiv. idem. Libro Giallo, F. 1516-1518, CCXLVIII] 

The first document, on the books of the Hospital of Santa Maria 
Nuova, stows that the Badia di Sant’ Angelo(S. Michele) at Badia 
Tedalda agreed to pay to Benedetto di Giovanni di Bernardo 
d’Antonio Buglioni on the 25th of June, 1517, fifteen golden 
ducats or florins, of which he had already received three from 
Messer Lionardo di Giovanni Buonafede, for a glazed terra-cotta 
altar-piece representing the Madonna and Child with SS. Bene- 

detto, Girolamo, Lionardo, 
and Michele, including a pre- 
della, pilasters, architrave, 
frieze, and cornice. The sec- 
ond shows that Benedetto 
Buglioni received on this ac- 
count twelve golden forins, 
and the third that Buonafede 
was paid back the three flor- 
ins which he had advanced 
to Benedetto Buglioni for 
this altar-piece. 
II. The Madonna della Cin- 
tola and a Ciborio. 
Around headed altar-piece 
(Fig. 2). Here is repre- 
sented the Virgin seated on 
clouds, within a mandorla 
supported by six angels, 
and lowering her girdle to 
S. Tommaso, who clad in 
marroon with mantle of blue 
is on his knees ready to re- 
ceive it in front of her sar- 
Figure 3.—Crsorio: Bapia TEDALDA. cophagus filled with lilies. 
. The relief is surrounded by 
a frieze composed of cherub heads separated from each other 
by garish clouds. The outer pilasters and entablature are made 
of plaster. 

The Ciborio or tabernacle for the sacred host (Fig. 3) is of a 

type not uncommon with its’grilled floor, the sportello flanked by 
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two angels in niches, and a dove overhedd. The tympanum 
shows the Infant Christ blessing and three heads of cherubs. 


DocuMENT 


( E de avere adi xv di 

magio 1521 f Sto li 

doro inoro sono p(er) una 
Tavola dastizione di n(ostra) 


“FE de dare adi xv dimagio 

1521 f sej s x li(larghi) doro 
inoro autj p(er) noj e degluominj 
delabadia tedaldj e qualj 


gliebe santi di michele 
ischultore f613sx 
E de dare adi xv deto 

f tre li doro inoro 

porto santi dimichel 

chele (sic) chontanti 

p(er) resto di lavori 

auti f 3 1l—s—” 


don(n)a di terra chita 
auta daluj p(er) mandarla 
alabadia tedaldj p(er) 
chonto di m(esser) nostro 
magiore f 1— 

E de avere adi déto f 

uno e mezo li doro 

inoro sono p(er) la valuta 


duntabernacholo da 
chorpo isdominj auto 
daluj deta badia 
f113—s 10—” 
[Arch. dell’ Arcispedale di Santa Maria Nuova, Libro Fitti e Livelli, C. 1517- 
1525, c. 5 e V] 


The altar-piece of the Assumption and the Corpus Domini 
tabernacle were paid for on the same day, May 15, 1521, at a 


combined cost of nine florins, three lire, ten soldi. It may be 


Figure 4.—THe ANNUNCIATION: BapiA TEDALDA. 
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noted that payments are made to Santi di Michele (Santi Bug- 
lioni). According to Milanesi, Benedetto Buglioni died March 7, 
1521. Messer Lionardo di Giovanni Buonafede, the Maggiore 
or Administrator of S. Maria Nuova, mentioned above, remains 
the Florentine representative of the Badia. 


III. S. Gabriele and the Annunziata. 

On the wall to the left of the principal altar is a figure of 8S. 
Gabriele (arm and wing damaged) holding a branch of lilies (Fig. 
4); to the right is the Annunziata with blue mantle over a 
marroon robe. The Angel is evidently by the same hand as 
S. Tommaso in the Assumption relief and the Annunziata is 
a counterpart of the Virgin in the lunette of the altar-piece next 
to be described. I am inclined to believe therefore that these 
Annunciation figures cost the two florins paid to Santi Buglioni 
on May 23, 1522. 

DocuMENT 
5. “E addj 23 dj maggio 1522 
f dua li in® p(er) luj da 
Santi di michele schultore a 
entrata h 48——-f 2—1—” 
[Arch. dell’ Arcispedale di Santa Maria Nuova, Libro Fiiti e Livelli, C. 1517- 
1525, c. 5e V] 


IV. Altar-piece of S. Sebastiano and Saints. 

This altar-piece (Fig. 5) has undergone serious changes. Its 
original frame has gone, except a few cherubs from the frieze, now 
a part of the large plaster framework. The lunette now divides 
the central relief into an upper and lower half. The upper half 
represents the Annunciation, 8. Gabriele with lily branch striding 
toward the Virgin, beckoning to her with his right hand. A 
large vase of lilies separates him from the Virgin who is seated 
before a lectern reading. The Holy Dove radiating light is 
overhead. 

The lower relief represents in the centre 8. Sebastiano nude, 
except for a loin cloth, his hands tied behind his back, while 
angels hold a martyr’s palm and a crown near his head. To the 
left is S. Giuliano, clad in short tunic and mantle, with sword and 
martyr’s palm. A dog is at his feet. To the right is 8. Antonio 
Abate, heavily draped, holding a crutch and a book. A black 
pig is at his feet. 

This is not the principal or high altar, although it may have 
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Figure 5.—S. SEBASTIANO AND OTHER Saints: Bapia TEDALDA. 


been so designed by Santi Buglioni who was paid ten florins for it 
on the twentieth of September 1522. 


DocuMENTS 


6. “E addi xx dj settenbre 1522 
f diecj li d° in® chontantj 
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seglj fanno buonj p(er) una 
tavola fatta p(er) unaltare 
maggiore della badja 
Santangjolo tedaldj et p(er) 
luj da santi dj michele 
Schultore chome disse 
m(esser) n° maggiore 
debjtore allibro V(er)de h c. 32 f. 
[Arch. dell’ Arcispedale di Santa Maria Nuova, Libro Fitti e Livelli, C. 1517- 
1525, c. 5e 


“+ YHS MDXXJ 


Lionardo di giovannj buonafe nostro magiore 
dichontro de dare 


fatj buonj p(er) luj a isantj dimichele ischultore 
_.¢ p(er) lui a benedetto di giovannj ischultore 
posto avere a(l)lib(r)o pigone s*° 5/e disono 
p(er) resto e paghamento duna tavola auta 
daluj mandata p(er) suo chonto alabadia 
tedaldj f 10-s—” 


[Archiv. dell’ Arcispedale di Santa Maria Nuova, Libro Verde, H. 1521-1524, 
c. 32] 

It may be noted that Messer Lionardo di Giovanni Buonafede 
is to pay ten florins for the accounts of Benedetto and Santi 
Buglioni. This payment was to be made on the 20th of Septem- 
ber, 1522. If Milanesi’s date for the death of Benedetto Bug- 
lioni, March 7, 1521, be correct, then this payment would have 
been made to his estate. It is evident, however, both from the 
monument itself and from the document that the sculptor in this 
case was Santi di Michele and not Benedetto Buglioni. 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N. J. 
1 Below is the sum f. 47 | 2. 16. apparently a total received by Santi Buglioni, 
although not the total of the entries here recorded. 
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TERRACOTTA REVETMENTS FROM ETRURIA IN 
THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA. 


THERE has been in the University Museum since 1897 a very 
interesting series of Etruscan architectural fragments. We have 
been engaged in a study of these fragments, and, as a result, one 
article, dealing with an openwork grill from Orvieto, has already 
appeared in this JourNAu'. The present article has for its pur- 
pose the assembling and restoration of a large collection of 
revetments,? while afuture paper will discuss the antefixae and 
fragments of antefixae, perhaps the most important of all the 
objects. 

A revetment, as its name implies, is a covering to conceal an 
unsightly piece of structural work. Revetments were employed 
by the Etruscans to cover the various members of the wooden 
entablature of their temples. They were nearly always, if not 
always, of terra-cotta, with designs in relief struck from a mould, 
and these reliefs were usually painted. Although terra-cotta 
revetments of Roman times have been discovered, it is neverthe- 
less true that the Romans of imperial times, scorning the humble 
clay, generally used costly marbles for these purposes,’ and, for 
interiors, sometimes employed glass. Examples of such glass 
veneers, made to imitate serpentine, porphyry, and other mar- 
bles, can be seen in the collection in the University Museum. 

Of these fragments of Etruscan revetments, enough has been 
found in nearly every case to make an approximately accurate 
restoration of each variety of slab represented. Many of the de- 


14.J.A. XXI, 1917, pp. 296-307. 

2 The restorations of these revetments are reproduced from drawings by 
Mr. L. B. Holland. 

’The Roman terracotta mural reliefs of which so many beautiful examples 
have been found (e. g., British Museum Cat. Terracottas, D501-660) were 
employed for the interior walls of houses and cannot be called true revetments, 
as they seem to have been used much as we use pictures today. See British 
Museum Cat., Introduction, p. xviii. 
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tails are, of course, guesswork; and where no certain informa- 
tion is attainable, the parts in question are drawn in light colors. 
In every case, what has been drawn in heavy colors has ample 
evidence to support it. 

It will, of course, be asked, How did we determine the length 
and height of a slab with the small material at hand? Two 
methods were employed by us, both of which gave accurate 
results. The first was used in the cases of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, and 
12, (Puiate VIII, 1, 1, m1: Figs. 6, 11, and 8, 1) in all of which 
there is more than one motive, either proven, or conjectured, on 
each slab. Here the slab must be of such a length as to con- 
tain an integral number of repeats of each motive; in other 
words, no motive must be left unfinished at the end of the slab. 
Thus, in No. 1, we had to find not only a space into which the 
palmette-lotus pattern would divide evenly, but also one in 
which the number of flutings above and the leaf-shaped pattern 
below would come out correctly, and in the case of the latter pat- 
tern, one where leaves at opposite ends would be of different 
colors. In this way it was generally found that there was only 
one practical length for any given slab of this kind. 

Another, and perhaps better, indication, of the length of a 
slab was given by the roll that in every case separates one design 
from another, or is used to finish a slab with only one design. 
These rolls are decorated with a barber's pole ornament in red, 
white, and black. In every case where an end piece was obtain- 
able, it was found that it ended in the middle of a black stripe, 
and that the colors from the end would run, black, white, red, 
white, black. Thus the length of the slab would be fixed in 
multiples of four stripes, or rather, three, with two half stripes of 
black at the ends. Usually this worked out in two units of three 
whole and two half stripes; sometimes, apparently, three units 
were used, and in one instance there is only one unit. In this 
paper the phrase “barber’s pole unit” will be used to describe 
this multiple. 

That explains the length. With regard to the height, it must 
be admitted that that is conjectural to a large extent. Here, 
however, the slabs with but one pattern come to their own, for 
their height is fixed by the height of the design. Where con- 
jectures have been made, we can only give the estimated height. 
It is probable, however, that most of the slabs originally were 
topped by flutings. 
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It is unfortunate that the entering of these objects in the acqui- 
sition books of the Museum shows that the provenance is uncer- 
tain, owing to confusion in packing the objects for transport; 
but some attempt has been made to clear up this difficulty. In 
dating these objects, too, there is not much to go on; but it seems 
certain that the bulk of them must belong in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c. 

1 (Puate VIII, 1.) Provenance, uncertain; two fragments, 
which join. Above is a row of flutings, separated from each 
other by a black arris. The top of this row is flat, and painted 
with stripes of black, white, and red. These flutings are alter- 
nately red and white and black and white. Below, separated 
from the flutings by a double roll, is a double palmette-lotus 
pattern, alternating, and with the lotus below the palmette, and 
vice versa, on a white ground. The palmettes have five petals, 
red between black, and are joined together, upper to lower, by 
alternate red and black scrolls. The petals of the lotus are red, 
the buds black. Below this, separated by a roll which is deco- 
rated with a variety of the barber’s pole ornament not found on 
any other specimen, is a pattern resembling ivy-leaves, painted 
flat, in alternate red and black on a white ground. This may be 
a much conventionalized double guilloche. At the bottom we 
have conjectured another double roll; there seems to have been 
at least a single one. 

This is the only revetment where the background is entirely 
white, and the decoration is very much in the spirit of the Attic 
black-figured vases. We have, therefore, assigned it to the late 
sixth or early fifth century B.c. 

Length, 54.3 cm. (two “‘barber’s pole units,”’ or five repeats of 
the main design): height (estimated), 37.4 cm. 

2 (Puate VIII, m). Provenance, Orvieto; two fragments. 
We have no definite evidence that these two pieces belong to- 
gether, but the presumption is founded on the fact that both are 
logical developments of the patterns shown in No. 1, and come 
closer to it than any other patterns. Furthermore, they come 
out evenly, there being five flutes to every two repeats of the 
palmette-lotus pattern. The flutes are painted white with alter- 
nate red and black stripes, and are separated by grooves painted 
black; the tops are indented and painted black. The exact 
height of the fluting is conjectural. On the analogy of all the 
examples except No. 1, a single roll has been restored between 
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the flutes and the 
palmette-lotus 
pattern. This 
pattern is of the 
Same nature as 
on No. 1, but is 
fuller, less deli- 
cate, and some- 
what more elab- 
orate, the palm- 
ettes havingseven 
petals. The de- 
sign is in white 
ona black ground. 
Connected with 
it by a single roll, 
is a single guil- 
loche in white, on 
a black ground. Itis possible, of course, that the slab has been 
wrongly placed, and that the guilloche should be above, as in the 
case of No. 6 (Fig. 3, 11); it has been placed below on the anal- 
ogy of No. 1. 
Below it, we have 
conjectured an- 
other single roll. 

Estimated 
length, 52.1 cm. 
(three “barber’s 
pole units,” equal- 
ling six repeats 
of the palmette- 
lotus pattern, and 
fifteen flutings)'; 
estimated height, 
39.1 cm. Date, 
early to middle of 
fifth century B.c. FicurE 2,.—REVETMENT FROM SEGNI. 


B 
Figure 1.—REVETMENTS FROM CERVETRI: BERLIN. 


1 Possibly an estimated length of two “barber’s pole units” would have 
been more correct, as this would have made the flutes at opposite ends of 
the slabs of different colors. The average length of the other slabs led us 
to choose the length here given. 
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3 (Puate VIII, m1). Provenance, Orvieto; three fragments. 
Composed of a row of flutings, all painted red and white, and 
separated from each other by black grooves of somewhat greater 
width than in No. 2. The top is indented and painted black, as 
in No. 2. Separated by a single roll, with the usual barber’s 
pole decoration, is a single palmette-lotus ornament, restored on 
the analogy of two similar revetments from Cervetri, now in 
Berlin (Fig. 1 a and s)', one found at Segni (Fig. 2)?, and also 
another revetment in the University Museum (No. 7, PLATE 
IX, 1). This palmette-lotus design is in white on a red ground, 
with black between the leaves of the palmettes. This revet- 
ment probably covered a horizontal corona, whereas Nos. 1 and 
2 were probably for the raking corona. 

Length,- 58 cm. (two barber’s pole units equalling seven 
repeats of the palmette-lotus) ; height, 25.2 cm. Early fifth cen- 
tury B.c. 

The three slabs that follow, together with Nos. 8 and 9, belong 
to a different class of decoration. 

4 (Fig. 3,1). Provenance, uncertain; two fragments. This 
is a slab with a double pattern of alternate palmettes and lotus 
blossoms. The palmettes have five petals, alternately red and 
black, with a white outer rim around each petal. The background 
is black. The bases of the palmettes are white, with a central 
spot of red. A red chevron separates the base of the lotus from 
the petals; a red band separates it from the wide scrolls connect- 
ing with the other lotuses; and the lotus bud is in every case red. 
All other parts are white. It should be noted that the scroll 
connects the lotuses and not the palmettes. This is obviously a 
design from the bottom of a revetment, as is proven by the scal- 
loped edge. Although the presumption favors a roll and flut- 
ings at the top, there is no proof of their existence. The length 
is conjectural, but must have been of either two or three repeats 
of the design (three are here given). 

Estimated length, 59.3 cm.; height, 29 cm. Early fifth cen- 
tury B.c. 

5 (Fig. 3, 1m). Provenance, Orvieto; two fragments, which 
join. Here the lotus-pattern of No. 4 has disappeared, and the 
scrolls have developed into ribbons, completely enclosing the 


1 Wiegand, Glyptothek Ny-Carlsberg, text, p. 25, figs. 27 and 2S. 
2 Delbrueck, Capitolium von Signia, pl. V, no. 1. 
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palmettes. These palmettes are joined by scrolls like those in 
Nos. 1 and 2; they have seven petals, and have an outer rim 
around them as in No. 4. No paint is used, although it was 
undoubtedly intended, which may point to this piece being part 
of a slab rejected for some imperfection. That this is a common 
pattern is proven by the presence of two other examples in this 
collection, Nos. 6 (Fig. 3, 11) and 8 (Puate IX, 1), and another 
published example, of considerably later date, found at Falerii, 
the modern Civita Castellana, and now in the Museo Papa 
Giulio, Rome (Fig. 4)'. This, again, is probably part of the bot- 
tom, and has been so restored. The 
almond-shaped dots in the spaces at 
the top and bottom are conjectural, 
but something of this kind must have 
been there. The top probably ended 
in a roll and fluting. 

Length (three repeats), 50.3 cm.; 
height, 27.2cm. Fifth century B.c. 

6 (Fig. 3, m1). Provenance, uncer- 
tain; three fragments, forming parts 
of two different slabs. There is no 
direct evidence for the fluting that has 
been restored at the top of the slab, ie my eee 
but deductions can be drawn from 
the size of the fragment above the guilloche. This is wider than 
a single roll would be, and points to the existence of another mem- 
ber above. The face of this roll is destroyed. The guilloche is 
single, white, with outer borders of black and a central stripe of 
red, on a white ground. The colors on this fragment of guilloche 
are, perhaps, better preserved than those on any other piece in 
the collection, and show the brilliance of the effect produced by 
this color decoration. The manner of the brush-strokes indicates 
that the guilloche came above the palmette pattern, rather than 
below, as in Nos. 1 and 2. Below the guilloche is a roll, then on 
this same fragment we have evidence of the dot decoration 
that occurs between the palmettes of the lower part. 

This lower pattern is similar to that of No. 5, but has the fol- 
lowing variations: the palmette petals have no outer rim; the 
connecting scrolls run across the enclosing ribbons rather than 


1Published by A. Cozza, Not. Scav. 1888, p. 427, fig. °17 (here reproduced), 
and by Miss Mary Taylor and Mr. H. C. Bradshaw, B.S.R. VIII, 1916, pl. II. 
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underneath; the ribbons are true arcs of circles (they were not in 
No. 5) and are joined by little bands at the points of tangency. 
The arrangement of the colors is as follows: the palmettes have 
seven petals, the central petal having a black stripe on a white 
ground, the others alternately red and black stripes. The base 
of the palmette is red, with a small band of white from which 
the petals spring; and the background for the palmette enclo- 
sures is black. The enclosing ribbons and connecting scrolls are 
white. The scrolls are joined together by a red band, edged 
with black, while the band that joins the enclosing ribbons is 
white edged with black, and with a red central stripe. Red is 
used as a background below the base of the palmettes, between 
the ribbons and the scrolls, and above between the ribbons and 
the roll. The spots are all white, except the large central spots 
in the upper spaces, which have a red dot in the middle. The 
bottom piece is finished off, proving that this was the lowest 
member of the slab. The space between the lower series of 
palmettes was perforated, and the lower connecting band was 
probably red. 

Length, 56.8 cm. (two “barber’s pole units” equalling four 
palmette repeats); estimated height, 46.2cm. Fifth century B.c. 

7 (Puate IX, 1). Provenance, uncertain; two fragments. 
This is a very interesting pattern. On the analogy of No. 3, a 
band of flutings has been restored as the upper decoration, though, 
as will appear shortly, there is a variety of possible restorations , 
to choose from. Below the roll, which has the usual barber’s 
pole ornament, there is a single palmette-lotus pattern. The 
petals of the palmettes are seven in each case and white, the 
central one being edged with black, the others alternately with 
red and black; a most unusual color arrangement. The base of 
the palmette is white, and each palmette is connected with those 
on either side by a heavy white scroll in high relief, the eyes being 
in red, on a black background. Above each palmette is a lozenge 
of red, edged with white. The lotus petals are also red, edged 
with white, as is the diamond between them, while below there 
is a bud of white, with a-red tip. The entire background is black. 

Patterns resembling this are of common occurrence, our own 
No. 3 (Puate VIII, 111) being an earlier example and the simplest 
in design of all. In that specimen, two stems, forming volutes, 
spring from the base of the lotus to form the base of the pal- 
mette. The next example in the development of this design, a 
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slab from Cervetri, now in Berlin (Fig. 1, a), shows the same 
arrangement, with the addition of a scroll springing from above in 
order to give greater depth to the pattern. The lower part of the 
revetment from Civita Lavinia, now in the British Museum 
(Fig. 5)', has a similar arrangement, except that the volutes, 
instead of springing from the base of the lotus, extend from one 
palmette to another in a loop, while the two stems coming from 
the lotus assume the form of petals, thus creating a double lotus 
pattern, one directly above the other. Next in the development 


Figure 5,—REVETMENT FROM CrviTa Lavinia: British Museum. 


of this design is our example (No. 7) showing the same arrange- 
ment as in the Civita Lavinia revetment, except that the lower 
lotus has degenerated, and become formalized, although still 
retaining all the essential features. In a second example from 
Cervetri, now in Berlin (Fig. 1, 8), a still further development of 
the upper lotus is shown at the expense of the lower, which has 
degenerated out of all recognition; while in the last example to 
be cited, the revetment from Segni (Fig. 2), the lower lotus has 
become merely the bud for the upper. Thus we see the position 
of the lotus completely reversed in the development of this dec- 


1Walters, Cat. Terracottas in the British Museum, B 607; Walters, Hist. 
Ancient Pottery, I, p. 101, and pl. III; Wiegand, 1. c. p. 17, fig. 4. 
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orative pattern. The latest in point of date is probably the 
second example in Berlin, which is in all probability a work of 
the third century B.c. The example in the University Museum 
that we are now considering belongs either in the end of the fifth 
century B.c., or the beginning of the fourth, with the presumption 
strongly favoring the later date. 

In this series of specimens, No. 3 was unquestionably topped 
with flutings. It is impossible to tell from the drawings how 
either of the examples published in the ‘‘Glyptothek Ny-Carls- 
berg” should be restored, though both were evidently continued 
above the roll. The revetment from Civita Lavinia is exhibited 
with a palmette-lotus band above the roll, while the example 
from Segni obviously has a flat painted maeander pattern in 
this place. As has been said above, we have restored No. 7 
with a row of flutings, on the analogy of No. 3. 

Estimated length, 51.1 em. (two “barber’s pole units” being 
equal to five repeats of the design); estimated height, 27.6 cm. 

8 (Puate IX, 1m). Provenance, Orvieto; one fragment. This 
continues the series of Nos. 4, 5, and 6. It differs from No. 6 
only in details of modeling and painting. The differences are: 
(1) the ribbons enclosing the palmettes are concave, instead of 
flat or slightly convex; (2) the piece between the ribbons at the 
bottom is solid and not -perforated, and has a white spot on a 
black ground; (3) the ribbons are connected at the points of 
tangency by solid bands of red; (4) the bands connecting the 
scrolls are also of solid red; (5) the background between the 
ribbons and scrolls is red when the palmette points down, and 
black when the palmette points up'.. The designs in the spaces 
at the top are conjectural. 

Estimated length, 43 cm. (three repeats); height, 24.8 cm. 

9 (Piate IX, 11). Provenance, Corneto-Tarquinia; one frag- 
ment. This is, in all probability, with the possible exception of 
No. 11, the latest of all the examples in the collection, dating 
certainly in the third century B.c. This is proven by the ex- 
tremely conventionalized palmettes, with their petals pointing in- 
ward. This form does not appear to any great extent until the 
third century, and is not common then, being very rarely found 
outside of Greece. 

1It should be added here that the fragment at the right in No. 6 has the 
same disposition of color as this, proving that in the case of No. 6 we have 
fragments of at least two slabs. 
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In this pattern we find the latest development of the double 
palmette design, shown in Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 8. Here, however, 
the ribbons do not completely encircle the palmette, but end as 
tangents to the volutes of the scrolls, and leave spaces into which 
lotus-buds have been inserted. The volutes of the scrolls are 
arranged in the reverse of the normal order, falling away from 
the palmettes, rather than supporting them. 

The disposition of colors is as follows: the palmettes, each of 
seven petals, are white on a black ground. The ribbons and 
scrolls are white and the background, except for the space within 
the palmette-enclosures, is red. The lotuses are white, except 
the central bud between the petals, which is black with a narrow 
vertical groove in the centre painted red, and the central groove 
of the lower part of the calyx, which is also black. The lotuses 
differ from those in the examples already described in having 
stamens, which is in itself a late sign. These stamens are white. 
Above the design is a roll with the usual barber’s pole decoration. 

Estimated length, 35.5 cm. (two ‘‘barber’s pole units” being 
equal to three repeats of the design); height, 24.6 cm. 

10 (Fig. 6, 1). Provenance, Orvieto; one fragment. This 
example is one of the later specimens, belonging to the end of 
the fourth century, if not later. It has the usual double pal- 
mette-lotus pattern, seen in Nos. 1 and 2, but shows it in a later 
stage of development. Here the scrolls assume a far greater 
size, and the lotus petals flare out so as to enclose almost entirely 
the palmettes on either side. The scrolls end in heavy spirals, 
and not in a simple volute, as in Nos. 1 and 2. The palmettes 
are of nine petals, all pointed; the restoration of knobs on stems 
on either side of the central petal is conjectural, but something of 
this kind seems to have been used to bridge the space between 
the central petal, and those on the sides. This is a late sign, as 
is the presence of stamens in the lotus-buds. The restoration, 
although it may seem daring at first sight, is in all essentials cer- 
tain, the only debatable point being the knobs, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. No color is used on this fragment, 
which points to one of two conclusions: either its date is very late, 
possibly Roman, or it was a piece rejected for some imperfection 
and cast aside. The latter seems to us the more probable view. 

Estimated length 31.9 cm. (one repeat); height, 30.8 cm. 

11 (Fig. 6, 1). Provenance, Cervetri. This slab is made up 
of twenty small fragments, all of which join. Fragments of a 
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slab or slabs of identical pattern from the same site are preserved 
in Berlin'. Wiegand restores his fragments as a slab of three 
and a half repeats of the principal design. This specimen in 
Philadelphia proves his restoration incorrect, and shows that 
each slab consisted of two repeats only. 

The slab is crowned by a row of flutes of convex design, alter- 
nate red and black, separated by flat wide channels of white. 
Above these flutes is a flat band of red. Separating the flutes 
from the main design is the usual roll, with the barber’s pole 
decoration, only one unit being employed. Between the stripes 
in every case there is a slight raised arris, a feature not seen in 
other examples in the University Museum, though it appears on 
the revetment in the Metropolitan Museum in New York (No. 
lla, Fig. 7). 

The main pattern is the usual double palmette-lotus decora- 
tion of Nos. 1, 2,and 10. The palmettes have each eleven petals, 
which are pointed and droop slightly outward. They are white, 
and the background, except in the case of the last two petals, is 
black. The bar from which the petals spring is red, while the 
rest of the base is blue, a color not employed on any other speci- 
men in the collection. The background for the base and two 
lower petals is red.- The scrolls connecting the palmettes are 
white on a red ground. On either side of the central petal is a 
white knob. . Of the lotus, the side petals, outer edge of the cen- 
tral petal, stamens, and base of the sepals are white, the rest of 
the central petal, and the bud at the base of the petals are red, 
while the bulb of the sepals is rendered in blue. 

The slab ends in a debased pattern, which we feel to be a degen- 
eration of the type of design shown in Nos. 3 and 7. The larger 
members, which represent the palmettes of the earlier patterns, 
are connected by crescents of white. Above these crescents, 
the background is red; below, black. Of these ‘‘ palmettes”’ the 
centre is white, the lower edging red. On either side are knobs 
of red, and between these nondescript “‘ palmettes”’ are two sim- 
ilar knobs of blue, on stems. The edge along the reveal is red. 

The late date of this slab is overwhelmingly proven by the 
following data: first, the fact that the flutings are convex rather 
than concave; second, the presence of eleven leaves to a pal- 
mette, a very large allowance, and the manner in which they 
droop. On the vase-paintings palmettes of this sort are not 


1 Wiegand, I. c. p. 25, fig. 29. 
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found except in very late examples. Third, the presence of 
knobs on either side of the central petal, a late sign; fourth, 
the presence of stamens in the lotuses, found only in late patterns 
like Nos. 9 and 10; fifth, the debased pattern at the bottom, 
which is surely a late sign; sixth, the use of blue in decoration. 
This last point is quite as important as all the others put together. 
On account of these considerations, therefore, we are inclined to 
date this slab in the third century B.c., a date fully justified on 
historical as well as artis- 
tic grounds. 
Parts of this slab have 
been restored in plaster- 
of-Paris, most notably the 
centre of the right edge, 
two pieces of the roll, the 
tips of two flutes, and 
portions of numerous 
palmette petals. 
Length, 48.2 cm.; 
height, 64 to 65.2 cm. 
lla (Fig.7). Wiegand, 
after describing theslab in 
Berlin identical with No. 
continues as follows: 
“On a conservé en outre 
huit fragments plus petits, 
dont quelques-uns ont ap- 
partenu a un motif trés 
voisin de celui-ci, quoiqu il FiGURE 7.—REVETMENT IN METROPOLITAN 
en différe cependant.” Museum. 
These fragments undoubt- 
edly belong to a slab identical with one from Cervetri, and now in 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York.? It differs from the 
slab in the University Museum in the following details: (1) the 
palmettes have seven petals only, and the bases have no bar; 
(2) the scrolls have a spiral branch, making them double-ended; 
(3) the lotuses have double side-petals, and no stamens; (4) there 
11. ¢., p. 24, No. 12. 
?We are indebted to Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, Assistant Curator of the 
Department of Classical Art of that Museum, for permission to publish this 
revetment, and for many other courtesies. 
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is no separate pattern at the foot; (5) the spaces between the 
flutes have a sharp ridge down the centre, and end in a point. 

The color on the slab is in very poor condition, but traces of a 
black background for the upper parts of the palmettes and a red 
ground in the centre exist. We could see no evidence of the 
use of blue. 

This slab is of the same period as No. 11, and probably came 
from the same building. In that case, it might be a revetment 
for the side of the temple, while that in the University Museum 
was from the front. 

Length, 62.2 cm.; height, 47 cm. 

12 (Fig. 8, 1). Provenance, Orvieto; two fragments. The 
row of flutings which has been restored at the top seems to be 
justified by the piece of the base of a flute, that can just be made 
out in the fragment to the right in the photograph. Whether the 
colors of the flute have been properly restored is an open ques- 
tion. The roll is also justified by the fact of its presence on the 
same fragment. The principal design is different from any yet 
encountered in this investigation, being of diagonal addorsed 


Fiauae 9.—FRomM THE VASE WITH ALCAEUS AND SAPPHO. 


palmettes, connected by long scrolls, ending in spirals. This 
restoration, although there is not much to work from, is probably 
correct. ‘lhe idea of the original design was obtained by us 
after a study of such vases as the one with Alcaeus and Sappho 
in Munich (Fig. 9),' the Iliupersis calpis in Naples? and numerous. 
other examples, on which this pattern is employed. On the an- 
alogy of these vase-paintings, we have restored the central petal 
with a point. A revetment with a somewhat similar pattern, 
showing a later development, was found at Falerii, and is now in 
the Museo Papa Giulio in Rome (Fig. 10).* 

1 Furtwiingler-Reichhold, Gr. Vasenm., pl. 64. See the text for a complete 
bibliography. . Lau, Griechische Vasen, pl. 30,1 c. 

? Furtwingler-Reichhold, pl. 34; A. J. A. XXII, 1918, p. 147. 

3 Not. Scav., 1888, p. 423, fig. 8 (here reproduced), and B.S.R., VIII, 1916, pl. II. 
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The disposition of the colors is as follows: the background is 
of black; the spirals, palmette petals, and the band from which 
they spring are of white; while red is used only for the bases of 
the palmettes. 

This pattern does not appear on vases prior to the fine style 
of the Attic red-figured technique, about 450 B.c., and so it would 
seem that these fragments cannot date earlier than the end of 
the fifth century, and probably belong 
in the beginning of the fourth. Two re- 
peats have been assumed as the length 
of the slab, which corresponds to two 
“‘barber’s pole units” on the roll. 

Estimated length, 58.5 cm.; esti- 
mated height, 39.3 cm. 

This ends the collection of restorable 
revetments. With the exception of 
No. 12, we have seen that the designs 
can be divided into three distinct 
groups. First, there is the double 
palmette-lotus pattern, perhaps the 
most common of all, and typical of 
the whole period. This is found in ; 

Ne. 1,3 ite 
this main type spring the other two 

groups. The second is the enclosed palmette pattern. No. 4 
shows how this develops out of a variation of the normal double 
palmette-lotus design. The others of this class in the collection 
in the University Museum are Nos. 5, 6, 8, and 9. The third 
form of decoration is that of the single palmette and lotus, and 
is found on Nos. 3 and 7 and probably as the pattern on the 
bottom of No. 11. To these three groups, No. 12 should be 
added as in a fourth class, that with diagonal palmettes back to 
back, as Fig. 10 is a variation of this type. 

We have now to consider two sets of fragments of a very unu- 
sual and interesting character. They are both very small, the 
larger of the two designs being only twelve, the other about six and 
a half centimetres high. It is obvious that they are too small to 
be revetments. Furthermore, in fragments of both examples, 
leaden sealings have been discovered by which they were held in 
place. It behooves us now to consider the position of these orna- 
ments on the temple or building to which they originally belonged. 
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The sealings were not heavy enough to permit of their hanging 
from a tile or slab above. They must, therefore, have stood 
upright, and been sealed to a member below by the lead which 
has been found in them. The only places available for such orna- 
ment are (1) along the edge of the tiles on the sides, from antefix 
to antefix; (2) along the edge of the gable. The objection to 
their fitting along the sides from antefix to antefix is that in the 
large collection of antefixae and fragments of such objects in the 
University Museum and in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York no trace appears to show that any members rested against 
them to connect them one with the other. 
This being the case, the presumption 
strongly favors their going along the gable. 

Now, in many restorations of Etruscan 
temples already published, the gable is 
finished with a cyma, in the top of which 
is a groove or slot, which has been usually 
assumed to be for the depositing of an 
ornament. It is impossible that the orna- 
F ments under discussion fitted into such a 

IGURE 11.—TILE FROM 

Fauert: Rome. slot, as the bottoms are decorated, and the 
entire piece is meant to be seen. More- 
over, the roll on the taller of these decorations is too large to fit 
in such a slot. Furthermore, the leaden sealings would not be 
necessary if such a position were the one for which they were 
intended. It is, therefore, certain that they rested on a flat 

tile, and took the place of the cyma. 

A confirmation of this theory seems to be furnished by some 
tiles found at Falerii (Fig. 11),! which show a decorated under- 
face over the edge of the gable as well as along the side eaves. 
A trough cyma could hardly have been set on top of these tiles. 
Their finish, therefore, would have to be by means of some verti- 
cal slabs sealed to them along the outer edge. For such a pur- 
pose, and to rest on such tiles as these, the crestings now to be 
described are eminently suitable. 

13 (Fig. 8, 1). Provenance uncertain; five fragments, two 
of which join. That we have parts of at least two slabs is 
proven by the fact that two of these fragments are right edge 
pieces. The section drawn on the left shows the holes. for the 
lead sealings at the bottom, and, in the fragment to the left in 


1 Not. Scav., 1888 p. 425, fig. 11. 
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the plate, the lead seal appears where the terracotta is broken 
away. The design is very simple, being a single palmette-lotus 
pattern. The palmettes have five petals, red between black, on 
a white ground. This and No. 1 are the only cases of a white 
background in the entire collection. The side-petals of the 
lotuses are black, and flare out, so that each palmette is enclosed 
by the side petals of two lotuses. In the centre of the lotus is a 
diamond-shaped bud of white, and the background of the pattern 
is also white. The base of the lotus-bud is red. The palmettes 
and lotuses are connected by scrolls of white. The background 
above the scrolls is red, and is given the form of a petal; below, 
it is black. The design ends at the bottom in a narrow roll, 
with the usual barber’s pole decoration. Three repeats of this 
decoration have been assumed, being the equivalent of four repeats 
of the palmette-lotus design. This ornament seems to be of 
about the same period as No. 1, and is perhaps from the same 
building. It therefore belongs in the late sixth or early fifth 
century B.C. 

Estimated length, 48 cm.; height, 12 cm. 

14 (Fig. 8, m1). Provenance, Orvieto; three fragments, The 
section on the side shows the holes for the leaden sealings at 
the bottom. This design is very simple, and is a much debased 
version of the single palmette-lotus pattern. The palmette, 
however, has taken the form of a single bud, resting on two 
sepals, which represent the eyes of the original scrolls. Below 
this decoration is a row of discs. 

The dispositions of the colors is as follows: the lotuses are 
white, except that in the central bud there is in every case a spot 
of red. Of the debased palmettes, the bud has in every case a 
red lozenge in the centre, while the sepals are red, edged with 
white. The discs are of white, with alternate red and black 
spots, the ones at the end probably having black spots. The 
background is black. 

We have no gauge by which we can correctly determine the 
length of this slab. We have assumed eleven repeats of the main 
pattern, which is equal to twenty-two discs. This gives a length 
of 45.5cm. The height can be accurately set at a maximum of 
6.5cm. As to the date, the debased pattern proves that it must 
be late, perhaps of the middle or end of the fourth century B.c. 

These are all the fragments from which restorations can be 
made. . We have now to discuss a group of seven fragments 
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which defy accurate restoration. Of these, all but No. 18 (Fig. 8, 
vi), the provenance of which is uncertain, come from Orvieto. 
All seem to be of late date, and may even belong to Roman 
times, with the exception of No. 16 (Fig. 8, v), which is prob- 
ably of the fourth century B.c., and which is the only one to 
show coloration. 

15 (Fig. 8, tv). Fragment from a slab of revetment, show- 
ing a late and naturalistic design of a scroll, terminating in 
each end in a spiral, from which spring tendrils, also ending in 
spirals. This is a more graceful and beautiful development of 
the scroll design shown in No. lla. This piece is of late, almost 
Roman times. No polychrome decoration. 

16 (Fig. 8, v). A palmette, of nine petals. Each petal has 
a red central stripe, and is surrounded by an outer ring, which 
is painted black. The band from which the petals spring is of 
black; the base is red. It has been broken at the bottom, but 
is otherwise complete. We cannot guess with any accuracy at 
its position; but it may have been part of an acroterium, or of 
a gable-cresting, like Nos. 13 and 14. It seems to belong in the 
fourth century B.c. 

Height, 13 cm.; maximum width, 17.6 em. 

17 (Fig. 8, v1). This fragment is from a revetment, and 
bears a diagonal design of very naturalistic lotuses or lilies. It 
ends in a roll. There is no color, and the realism of the design 
points to its being of Roman workmanship. 

18 (Fig. 8, vit). Two fragments from a fluting. The flutes 
are convex, with concave channels, and are very boldly moulded. 
They also seem to belong to Roman times. 

19 (Fig. 8, vu). Fragment of a trough cyma. Behind the 
flutes, at the top, runs a fairly wide groove. This may be of 
the fourth or third century B.c. 

20 (Fiz. 8, 1x). Fragment of a terra-cotta hawk’s beak 
moulding, in design like No. 18, but of a different color of clay. 
Along the top runs a row of holes between four and five centi- 
meters apart, and about four and a half centimeters deep. Prob- 
ably Roman. 


This ends the description of the collection of fragments of 
revetments and crestings in the University Museum. It has 
been the primary object of this paper to call the attention of stu- 
dents to this remarkable collection of architectural fragments 
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from Etruria, perhaps one of the best outside of Italy, and cer- 
tainly the largest and best in the United States; while the sec- 
ondary object has been to serve as an introduction to the more 
extended and thorough study which we hope to make at a future 
date. 
STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE. 
LEeIcEsTER BopINE HOLLAND. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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NOTE ON BASES IN THE FORM OF AN IONIC 
CAPITAL. 


In the very attractive guide to the Greek Collections in the 
Metropolitan Museum is illustrated a small portrait bronze of a 
philosopher (No. 120) identified as Hermarchus. It stands on 
a base in the form of an Ionic capital about two inches square. 
An exactly similar capital with traces of the attachment of feet 
above is now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensing- 
ton. The latter belonged to a collection made by the late Mr. 
Henry Wallas, in the main of things found in Egypt. The buds 
on curving stems attached to the angles of the little capital-base 
at New York were evidently also repeated on the London frag- 
ment. Similar buds occur on the handles of Hellenistic bronze 
vessels found in Egypt. The New York portrait statuette must, 
I think, be an Alexandrian work. Either it was one of a set (of 
philosophers) or replicas of the one were made. 

W. R. Lernasy. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS’ 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


N. Bates, Editor 


220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


NECROLOGY.— Maxime Collignon.—Maxime Collignon was born at Ver- 
dun, November 9, 1849, and died at Paris, October 15, 1917. He was a mem- 
ber of the Académie des Inscriptions, the Société des Antiquaires, and the 
Conseil des Musées, and was titular professor of Greek archaeology in the 
Faculté des Lettres at Paris. He was a member of the Ecole d’ Athénes, 
1873-1876. In 1877 he made a catalogue of the vases in the museum at 
Athens (completed and revised in 1902 and 1911, in collaboration with L. 
Couve). The course in Greek archaeology at Bordeaux was in his hands from 
1877 to 1883, when he was called to Paris. Apart from articles in Rayet’s 
Monuments de l’ Art antique, the Monuments Piot, the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 
and other periodicals, his chief works are: Manuel d’archéologie grecque (1881), 
Mythologie figurée de la Gréce (1883). Histoire de la sculpture grecque (1892, 
1897), Phidias (1886), Pergame (1900), Lysippe (1905), Scopas et Prazitéle 
(1907), La statuaire funéraire dans l'art grecque (1911), and Le Parthénon (1914). 
In all of these his learning and his excellent taste are evident. His -Histoire 
de la sculpture grecque and his work on the Parthenon wili long be indispensable 
to students of Greek art. (S. Remnacu, R. Arch. VI, 1917, pp. 455-457; 
portrait.) 

Richard Norton.—Richard Norton, son of Charles Eliot Norton and for- 
merly Director of the American School in Rome, died after a brief illness on 
August 1, 1918 at Paris, where he was serving in the Naval Intelligence Depart- 
ment of the United States. 

He was born in Dresden on February 9, 1872, graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1892, and spent the next three years in Europe, studying at the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies at Athens and, for a short time, at the Univer- 
sity at Munich. While at Athens he took part in the excavation of the Argive 
Heraeum, and contributed a chapter on Engraved Stones, Gems, and Ivories 


! The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeo- 
logical Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor C. N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxrtnenam, Professor T. A. Buencer, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Professor 
Harovp R. Hastinos, Professor T. Merrit, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor A. 
S. Pease, Professor S. B. Piatner, Professor Jonn C. Roitre, Mr. Jonn Suapuiey, Pro- 
fessor A. L. WHEELER, and the Editors, especially Professor MaARrQquanp. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNnat material published after June 
30, 1918. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 99-100. 
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to the final publication. In 1895 he was appointed Lecturer in Classical 
Archaeology and the History of the Fine Arts at Bryn Mawr College. In 
1897 he went to Rome as Assistant Director of the American School of Classical 
Studies, and in 1899 was promoted to Director, remaining in this position until 
1907. During this time he visited Central Asia in 1903 as a member of the 
Pumpelly archaeological expedition, and the Cyrenaica in 1904. He returned 
to the latter region in 1909 for further exploration, and in the following year 
began excavations at Cyrene as leader of the expedition sent out by the Arch- 
aeological Institute of America and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts,— 
excavations which were brought to an unexpected end by the war between 
Italy and Turkey. 

In addition to archaeological articles in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCH- 
AEOLOGY, the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and 
elsewhere, Mr. Norton published A Catalogue of the Casts in the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Portland, Oregon,, and Bernini and Other Essays (1915). As an 
archaeologist he possessed a wide acquaintance with the monuments, a good 
visual memory, keen powers of observation, and especially a fine feeling for 
style and high appreciation of the beauty and significance of the works he 
studied. These qualities, natural in one brought up in his environment, were 
noticeable in his lectures in the Roman museums and appear also in his latest 
essays. 

At the outbreak of the present war he was one of the first to see the need of 
more abundant facilities for removing the wounded from the field of battle, 
and promptly organized the American Volunteer Motor Ambulance Corps, 
which, manned and supported by his British and American sympathizers, 
aided at first the British army. After about eighteen months the American 
portion was transferred to a French Army Corps, as Section No. 7, and some- 
what later another ambulance section, No. 5, organized by Mr. H. H. Harjes of 
Paris, was joined to Mr. Norton’s command. Both sections then came under 
the American Red Cross, and other sections were added until in September, 
1917, there were more than a dozen sections with about 700 volunteers and 200 
ambulances, all under Mr. Norton as field commander of the American Red 
Cross Ambulance Sections in France. During all this time Mr. Norton not 
only exercised the general command but gave much time and attention to the 
details, showing exceptional skill as an organizer as well as great personal cour- 
age and unfaltering devotion, and winning the unstinted affection and support 
of his helpers. With other members of the original organization he received 
the British “Mons” medal. He was personally “cited” by General Petain, 
was given the Croix de Guerre with two palms, and in April, 1917 received the 
Cross of the Legion d’Honneur, being the first American thus honored for 
services in the present war. When in the autumn of 1917 the American au- 
thorities decided that the volunteer ambulances should be incorporated in the 
American army, these sections formally disbanded. Mr. Norton declined a 
commission as Major in the American Army Ambulance Service and entered 
the United States Naval Intelligence Department abroad, with headquarters 
at Paris. All that can be said of his work there at present is that it was re- 
garded by his superiors as of the utmost value. It is, however, for his self- 
sacrificing service at the front and especially for the noble qualities therein 
displayed that he is likely to be best remembered.—J. M. P. 
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SEISTAN.—A Connecting Link with the Great Wall of China.—In C. R. 
Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 339-342, Sir A. Srern announces that he has found in the 
desert south of the cultivated area of the Helmand a series of watch towers 
extending for 100 km. They date apparently from the early centuries of the 
Christian era and were built to protect the fertile part of Seistan. If a wall 
connected them it has been destroyed by the elements; but the towers prove 
that here was a connecting link between the Great Wall of China and the Ro- 
man limes of Syria. 


EGYPT 


KARNAK.—tThe Different Strata near the Temple of Amon.—In Arch. 
Miss. XXII, 1917, pp. 83-131 (4 pls.; 14 figs.), L. FrancuerT reports upon his 
examination of the different strata near the temple of Amon at Karnak in 1912 
and 1913. The oldest stratum dates from the Aeneolithic or Thinite Period; 
then follow remains of the Early, Middle, and Late Empires, and finally Graeco- 
Roman remains. Vase fragments in abundance were found in all the strata 
and were critically examined. The black-topped vases of the earliest period 
he thinks were produced by standing them upside down in a dish of carbon 
during the firing. The intensity of the black depended upon the length of 
time the vase was exposed to the heat. The temperature employed in firing 
was below 800 degrees. Two statuettes of stone came to light during the ex- 
cavations, one of a certain Si Kar hir ka in an excellent state of preservation. 
It represents a man of fifty or fifty-five years of age, seated, and is 62 cm. high. 
The second is a headless figure 30 cm. high which does not have the artistic 
excellence of the other. Both appear to date from the twelfth dynasty. Fran- 
chet divides the pottery of the Graeco-Roman period into five classes: 1, vases 
in which the clay was a coarse black paste; 2, those made of a black or gray 
paste with white decoration; 3, unpainted red ware; 4, vases made of a semi-fine 
paste; 5, vases of a fine paste, of which he enumerates six varieties. 

NAPATA.—Excavations in 1917.—In the spring of 1917, Professor G. A. 
Reisner continued his excavations at the pyramids of the twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth Egyptian dynasties in the vicinity of Napata (see A. J. A. XXI, 
1917, p. 342). Fifteen kings, of whom the names of only six were known be- 
fore, have been identified, the order in which they reigned determined, and 
other historical data acquired. In the pyramid of Tirhaka more than one 
thousand ushabti were found, some of large size and many of fine workmanship 
in hard stone. Five granite stelae of the kings were also found, as well as two 
granite altars, an important series of canopic jars, figures and cups of blue 
faience, many stone vessels, two beautiful silver mirrors of which the handles 
are decorated with figures of gods in high relief, gold brooches, gold sceptre- 
sheaths delicately ornamented, the gold ring of Tirhaka, etc. These objects 
were made by Egyptian royal workmen, or by men trained in the same tradi- 
tions and with equal skill. Many of the objects brought to light will eventually 
be deposited in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. (A. Farrpanxs, Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, Forty-second Annual Report for the Year 1917, pp. 76-77.) 

SUDAN.—An Inscription from Gebel Barkal.—In Harvard African Studies, 
I, 1917, pp. 197-198 (pl.), G. A. Reisner announces the discovery at Gebel 
Barkal of a barbaric inscription associated with the ‘“X-group” people, written 
in Greek letters. 
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ITALY 


BAONE.—Roman Tombs.—In Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, p. 217, G. PELLE- 
GRINI reports the discovery of seven Roman inhumation tombs on the new 
road from Baone to Arqua Petrarca. 

BESANO.—Roman Coins.—In Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, pp. 197-198, Smra- 
Fino Ricctr describes seventeen coins representing a period from the first 
century (Domitian) to the third (Alexander Severus). All are large bronzes, 
with the exception of a middle bronze of Trajan. They formed part of a hoard 
contained in an amphora, which was broken by the pick of the excavator and 
its contents in part lost. Of the eighteen coins which were recovered one was 
illegible and some of the others were in bad condition. 

CAVARZERE.—A Roman Tomb.—A Roman cremation tomb was discovered, 
containing besides the usual small objects an emerald-green glass cup, 8.5 cm. 
high and a dove-shaped vase of blue glass, 21 cm. in length. (G. PELLEGRINI, 
Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, pp. 221-222.) 

CINTO EUGANEO.—Roman Tombs.—In the district at Ponte Crosara 
known as Fontanafredda, ten Roman tombs were brought to light of which 
one was for inhumation. They contained various small objects and a dupond- 
ius of Augustus bearing the name of L. (Naevius) Surdinus, triumvir monetalis 
about 15 B.c. (G. Petiecrini, Not. Scar. XIV, 1917, pp. 215-217). 

CISTERNA DI ROMA.—Remains of Ancient Buildings.—At Cisterna di 
Roma on the railway from Rome to Naples ruins of ancient buildings were 
brought to light with various small objects, two brickstamps, and what may 
perhaps be a mensa ponderaria. (G. Moretti, Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, pp. 223- 
224.) 

FOSSALTA DI PORTOGRUARO.—Roman Remains.—On the estate of 
Cav. Giancarlo Stucky remains of Roman dwellings and a cemetery were 
brought to light. Among the’small objects which were found were coins of 
Augustus and of other emperors of the first century a.p. (G. PELLEGRINI, 
Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, pp. 220-221.) 

MARTELLAGO.—Roman Coins.—In Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, pp. 217-220, 
G. PELLEGRINI reports the discovery of a hoard of Roman sesterces, or large 
bronzes, of which 497 were recovered and published. They extend from Domi- 
tian, or perhaps Vespasian, to Trebonianus Gallus (252-254 a.p.), and repre- 
sent many of the emperors and empresses of that period. 

MILAN.—Excavations at the Monastero Maggiore.—In Not. Scav. XIV, 
1917, pp. 225-226, G. Parroni gives the results of excavations in connection 
with the Roman remains at the former Monastero Maggiore. They showed, 
contrary to the previous belief, that the rectangular tower is mediaeval, per- 
haps belonging to the tenth century, while the round tower is Roman. 

POMPEII.—Recent Excavations.—The continuation of the excavations in 
the Via dell’ Abbondanza shows that the house with the Oscan inscription (Not. 
Scav. 1916, pp. 155-156) had a double fastening of a peculiar kind. In addition 
to the pessuli in the centre of the folding doors (found in situ) there was an- 
other pessulus (also in situ) close to the left hand door-post. The house had a 
projecting roof 4 m. above the ground, of which the tiles were found (four rows 
of 21 tiles each) and put in their places on the restored roof. The house at 
III, V, 1 had a projecting balcony, formed of blocks of stone held together by a 
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wooden framework, which has been restored. Close by was a-castellum aquae 
with the lead reservoir still in place. Various small objects were found, of 
which the most important is a torso of a nude Venus in pseudo-alabaster. 
Some fragments of the little statuette (the dimensions of which are not given) 
were found as well as its imprint in the ashes and the small gold ornaments 
with which it was adorned—a necklace, bracelets, etc. Forty-five inscriptions 
were found, for the most part election programmes. Among them, however. 
was an edictum munerum edendorum, relating to gladiatorial shows to be given 
at Puteoli, the publication of which is promised later. (Virrorto Sprnazzoua, 
Not. Scav. XTV, 1917, pp. 247-264.) 

ROME.—A New Greek Statue from the Palatine. Commendatore Giacomo 
Boni has excavated on the Palatine a beautiful marble torso, 0.85 m. high, in an 
excellent state of preservation. It represents a youthful female figure with 
draperies blown back by the wind moving rapidly to the right, and is preserved 
from the neck to the knees. The garment worn is an ungirt chiton with diploi- 
dion, split up so as to expose the right side from the waist down. The right 
arm, which was raised high, appears to have held one end of a veil which passed 
behind the back, but whether the left hand held the other end is uncertain. 
There are no traces of wings. The statue belonged to the class of rapidly mov- 
ing figures with clinging drapery of which the Nereids from Xanthus are 
familiar examples. It is apparently of Pentelic marble and an original Greek 
work of the end of the fifth century B.c. (Nation, March 28, 1918, p. 352; 
May 4, 1918, p. 531.) 

Tombs near S. Paolo.—On the Via Ostiense beyond the Basilica of 8. Paolo 
the construction of a new road has brought to light a number of columbaria 
and tombs of the Empire. They are generally well preserved, with many in- 
scriptions and interesting structural and decorative details. The paintings 
show not only the usual ornamental motives of the Flavian and Antonine 
periods, but also more original types, including a representation of Hercules 
leading Proserpina (?) from the lower world. The cemetery seems to have been 
used in the first two centuries by families of no special prominence, but burials 
continued into Christian times. It is hoped that these monuments will be 
preserved. (Pagine d’ Arte, VI, 1918, pp. 63-64.) 

Various Discoveries.—In the Via dell’ Olmata, not far from the corner of the 
Via di Santa Prassede, a large room was uncovered, shown by brick-stamps to 
belong to the end of the second century or the beginning of the third, and prob- 
ably forming part of a structure represented on Tav. 23 of Lanciani’s Forma 
Urbis Romae. At No. 37 Via dei Fienaroli a room was found with a handsome 
tesselated pavement (transferred to the Museo Nazionale), the design of which 
indicated that it belonged to the triclinium of a Roman house of the later years 
of the imperial period. On the right side of the Via Tiburtina, about 350 m. 
from the road and 600 m. before reaching the Casale di Settecamini, Roman 
remains of the second century of our era were found, apparently belonging to a 
villa rustica. Four pieces of statuary, of no great artistic value, came to light 
and three or four fragmentary inscriptions. (E. Garr, Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, 
pp.' 239-247.) 

SOAVE.—A Roman Tomb.—In Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, p. 229, G. Prx- 
LEGRINI reports the discovery of a Roman tomb at Columbara di 8. Lorenzo, 
containing a few small objects. 
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VERONA.—Roman Remains.—In Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, pp. 227-228, G. 
PELLEGRINI reports the discovery of an architrave block in white Verona marble, 
divided into three divisions as in the Ionic and Corinthian orders, and sur- 
mounted by a frieze. The latter is inscribed in large letters of the Augustan 
period, originally filled with bronze, with the name of a certain Cornelius Sulla. 
Also, not far from the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele in the street called Carlo Cat- 
taneo (formerly Via Colomba) a subterranean gallery was found. 

VO EUGANEO.—A Pre-Roman Settlement.—In Not. Scav. XIV, 1917, pp. 
199-214, G. PELLEGRINI describes the excavation of a pre-Roman settlement 
on Monte Rovalora in the district of Zovon. It seems to have been permanent 
from the end of the Bronze Age to the fifth century B.c. The finds consisted 
of neolithic implements, fragments of pottery (mostly household utensils), 
and implements of bronze and bone. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


DEEPDENE.—A Heracles of the Fourth Century.—In R. Arch. VI, 1917, 
pp. 460 f., S. Remvacu describes and illustrates a statue of Heracles which was 
at the time of his writing in the possession of the firm of Spink, in London. It 
was found, broken in several pieces, in one of the “sand-caves” at Deepdene, 
after the catalogue of the Hope collection was printed. The statue is of life 
size and is almost complete. The youthful Heracles stands resting his right 
hand on his ‘club. The left arm, from the elbow down, is advanced. The 
club rests on a diminutive and poorly wrought boar’s head. The head of 
Heracles is similar to the head from Genzano in the British Museum, which is 
known in several replicas (see Reinach, Tétes idéales, pl. 155, p. 120). The 


original was probably of bronze, a Greek work of the fourth century B.c. The 
influence of Polyclitus is evident, and there is no trace of any influence of 
Lysippus. The statue may be ascribed to Scopas or his school. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


KHAMISSA.—A Christian Graffito.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 344- 
347, M. Gsext calls attention to two Latin inscriptions recently found in the 
excavations of the Forum Novum at Khamissa (Thubursicu Numidarum). 
The first is a pagan epitaph, below which is carefully engraved in two lines the 
words Dominus pascit me F. It is suggested that some man wished to make 
Christian the tomb of a pagan ancestor. 

KSAR DJEMA-EL-DJIR.—A Marble Head.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1916, pp. 
313-316 (fig.), A. Hiron pe VILLEFossE calls attention to the marble head of 
a youth recently discovered in the Byzantine citadel at Ksar Djema-el-Djir, 
Tunis. It is 30 cm. high. The nose is broken away and there are bruises on 
the chin, ears, and right eye. The hair is especially striking, consisting of a 
mass of small detached curls. The head is evidently a portrait, but it has not 
yet been identified. 

SETIF.—A Christian Inscription.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1917, pp. 185-188, 
P. Monceravx calls attention to a Christian inscription of the fourth century 
recently found at Sétif. It reads Nomina marturum qui Ad Centum arbores 
XXXVI confessus est Justus . . . . The rest is missing. The word 
nomina is here used to designate the relics of the martyrs. 
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UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts.—In the Forty-second 
Annual Report of the Museum of Fine Arts, pp. 92-94, L. D. Caskry announces 
the following acquisitions during the year 1917. 1. A limestone statue of a 


Figure Sitver Cups: J. P. MorGan CoLugcrion. 
From Art in America. 


man, 0.75 m. high, Greek work of the fifth century B.c. 2. The torso of a 
girl of the Hellenistic period, of Parian marble, 0.58 m. high. 3. A Minoan 
gold necklace composed of forty-six hollow beads of four different types, said 
to have been found in a tombin Crete. 4. A crescent-shaped gold pendent, the 
ends decorated with small granulated pyramids which hold between them a 
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piece of plasma. Next to the pyramids at either end is a rosette, and at the 
top a loop decorated with a rosette. The widthis 0.016 m. It is supposed to 
be Greek work of the fourth century s.c. 5. A gold earring of wire spirally 
twisted ending in a lion’s head with filigree decoration on the neck. It is 
Greek work of the fourth or third century and measures 0.021 m. in length. 
There have also been loaned to the Museum five Attic red-figured vases, an 
Attic white lecythus, a proto-Corinthian scyphus, a Corinthian cylix, a My- 
cenaean jug, and a small marble head of a youth. It is announced that a 
catalogue of the classical sculpture prepared by the Curator is nearly ready for 
the press. 

NEW YORK.—A Pair of Greek Silver Cugs.—In Art in America, VI, 1918, 
pp. 171-176 (pl.), Miss G. M. A. Ricuter, publishes two silver cups belonging 
to Mr. J. P. Morgan, recently exhibited in the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 1). 
Both are decorated in relief with representations of cranes feeding among wheat. 
The birds, the plants, the insects, and indeed the whole setting show Greek 
naturalism at-its height, yet the feeling for symmetry is preserved in group- 
ing the birds in pairs facing each other on either side of a plant. Analogous 
works are a pair of silver cups in the Boscoreale treasure. The Morgan cups 
are surely Greek and may be tentatively assigned to Alexandria. Their 
provenience is unknown, but in beauty and preservation they are among the 
best examples of the skill of the ancient silversmiths. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


ITALY 


CASTROREALE.—A Panel Representing S. Agatha.—In Rass. d’ Arte, 
XVII, 1917, p. 148 (pl.), E. Matcert publishes an interesting panel in the 
church of S. Agatha in Castroreale (province of Messina). In the central 
division is a large figure of the saint, while at the sides are small compartments 
with scenes from her life. The work is austere and solemn, with a suggestion 
of classic influence. While its author has not been identified, it is clearly the 
work of a Sicilian of the first half of the fifteenth century. 

FERRARA.—Alberti and the Campanile of the Ferrara Cathedral.—In 
L’ Arte, XX, 1917, pp. 351-354 (3 figs.), A. VENTURI suggests the hypothesis 
that Leon Battista Alberti was designer of the campanile of the cathedral of 
Ferrara. This campanile was begun and the first course laid in 1412, but work 
was taken up anew about the middle of the century when Alberti was the great 
man at the court of Lionello d’Este. The recorded director of the building 
operations, Pietro Benvenuti, is sufficiently known from other works to cancel 
his candidacy for the honor of this most classic of bell towers. At the very time 
he was at work, however, Alberti was being called upon as judge in the competi- 
tion for the equestrian statue of Niccolo III, was actually designing the 
basis for that work, and was enjoying the highest reputation and prestige 
from his treatise on architecture. The natural but undocumented connection 
of this court favorite with the campanile is most convincing. 

MESSINA.—The Destruction of Messina.—In Rass. d’ Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 
202-214 (18 figs.), E. Mavcert writes on the past and present condition of the 
monuments of Messina. This city, better than any other in Sicily, could until] 
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recently boast an important and almost complete representation of its artistic 
history from the Norman period to the present. The monuments had, to be 
sure, been restored at various times, but essential features of the originals had 
been preserved. Now the glory of the city has been greatly diminished not 
only by the earthquake of 1908, but because in the plans for rebuilding the 
city much of what the earthquake spared has been cleared away. Fortunately, 
a reaction against this wholesale destruction is taking place as a result of the 
efforts of the Direzione Generale delle Arti, and some of the remains, e.g., the 
Duomo and the Annunziata dei Catalani are being restored. 

NAPLES.—An Unpublished Work by Francesco Laurana.—In L’ Arte, XX, 
1917, pp. 195-198 (5 figs.), A. Venrurt publishes the basement of a pulpit from 
S. Lorenzo, now in the museum of 8. Martino at Naples. It takes the form of a 
frieze of foliage and fruit alternating with medallions containing youthful heads, 
between borders of scroll, bead and reel, and zig-zag motives. The plastic 


FicuRE 2.—F Resco By LORENZO D’ALESSANDRO: SANSEVERINO. 


treatment of all the forms and the flowing quality of the foliage, as well as more 
specific characteristics, mark the sculpture as the work of Francesco Laurana 
in his Neapolitan period. 

ROME.—Unknown Works by Bernini.—In L’ Arie, xX, 1917, pp. 185-194 
(14 figs), A. MuNoz publishes several important works by Bernini hitherto 
unknown to art critics. A bust of Urban VIII in the Palazzo Barberini, is a 
remarkably intimate interpretation of the pope done by Bernini about 1623- 
1624. A little bronze statuette of the countess Matilda, also in the Palazzo 
Barberini, is undoubtedly the model executed by Bernini for the large figure 
that Pope Urban commissioned for the Mausoleum in the Vatican basilica. 
This large marble figure, not so fine as the model, shows the aid of pupils. A 
most interesting series of engravings illustrating the elegant edition of the poems 
of Urban VIII of 1631 are the work of Bernini and signed by him. They 
include a portrait of the pope, David and the Lion, and David and the person- 
ification of a river. The bronze group of 8. Francesca with the angel, decorat- 
ing the confessional of 8S. Francesca Romana, was finished by Bernini in 1649. 
The group was destroyed in 1798 and only an old engraving and the present 
group by Giosué Meli give us any idea to-day of the beauty of the original work. 

SANSEVERINO.—Unpublished Frescoes by Lorenzo d’Alessandro.— 
Valuable material for the analysis of the art of Lorenzo d’Alessandro da San- 
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severino is given by the series of frescoes in the church of the Maesta near 
Sanseverino published by A. CoLasant1 in Rass. d’ Arte, XVII, 1917, pp. 81-92 
(11 figs.). The series (Fig. 2), which is painted on one wall of the church, in- 
cludes two S. Sebastians, two Madonnas and a St. Anne. Comparison with 
other works by Lorenzo makes the attribution certain. The central scene, 
representing the Madonna with St. Anne, is shown by the arrangement of its 
frame and the stylistic treatment to be the earliest piece in the series, and is 
probably to be dated about 1478 since a document of that year apparently 
refers to the work. The other parts of the series must have been painted some- 
what later, when the artist had developed a greater breadth of style. These 
paintings, as well as others by Lorenzo, betray the influence of Girolamo di 
Giovanni da Camerino in the light effects and of Lorenzo Salimbeni in the linear 
elegance. The artist was subject also to the double and contemporaneous 
influence of Niccolé Alunno and Carlo Crivelli, and was not insensible to the 
contact with Francesco di Gentile da Fabriano. 

TREVISO.—Tommaso da Modena.—In L’Arte, XX, 1917, p. 350, G. 
Bertontand E. P. Vicrn1 publish documentary proof that Tommaso da Modena 
was already in Treviso in 1349, when he was between 18 and 25 years of age. 
This supports the contention (against the opinion of J. van Schlosser and other 
scholars) set forth in the writers’ monograph, edited in Atti e Mem. d. R. 
Deputazione di Stor. Patr. per le Prov. Moden., Ser. V., Vol. III, 1904, pp. 141 
ff., that the celebrated Tommaso, son of Barisino, was born at Modena and went 
while still young to Treviso. 

TURIN.—An Unknown Work by Defendente de Ferrari.—In Rass. d’ Arie, 
XVII, 1917, pp. 150-152 (pl.) A. Foratrt1 publishes a hitherto unknown painting 
of the Adoration of the Magi by Defendente de Ferrari, an artist whose works 
were at one time assigned to other masters, particularly Diirer. The example 
here published is privately owned in Turin and represents the artist in his 
maturity. Its date is probably 1525-1530. 


FRANCE 


PARIS.—Altar Piece from Santa Maria della Canonica.—In Rass. d’Arte, 
XVII, 1917, pp. 101-105 (fig.), L. Beurramt publishes a study on a painting of 
the Circumcision now in the Louvre (Fig. 3). Through a misunderstanding 
of the inscription the work has been attributed to a painter named Lampuznano 
and at various times it has also borne the names of Bramante and of Bramantino. 
The correct reading of the inscription, however, shows the work to have been 
executed in 1491 in Milan for Frate Giacomo Lampugnano of the church of S. 
Maria in Canonica. Though it is technically successful, it is the work of a 
second-rate Milanese artist who does not yet display a characteristic per- 
sonality. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


DUBLIN.—Pietro degli Ingannati.—In Burl. Mag. XXXII, 1918, pp. 30- 
33 (pl.), T. Borenrus reviews what has hitherto been known of Pietro degli 
Ingannati and publishes a recently discovered signed painting in the possession 
of Mr. P. Kelly, of Dublin. The works by this artist formerly known show 
him as a follower of Giovanni Bellini. The newly discovered painting, rep- 
resenting the half length of a man, while it bears resemblance to his other 
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works, has much more of the style of the Venetian Cinquecento, and, but for 
the signature, one might be more inclined to look for its author among the ad- 
herents of the Giorgionesque manner, e¢.g., Bernardino Licinio. 

LIVERPOOL.—A Panel by Simone Martini.—In Burl. Mag. XXXI, 1917, 
p. 211 (pl.) is reproduced the signed and dated example of Simone Martini in 
the Roscoe collection at Liverpool. The panel represents the subjecting of 
Christ to his parents and was painted in 1342 at Avignon. 

LONDON.—Early Textiles from Damietta.—Two important textiles of 
about the fifth century which have just passed into the collection of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum are described by A. F. Kenprick in Burl. Mag. 


Figure 3.—TuHe Circumcision FROM S. MARIA DELLA CANONICA: Paris. 


XXXII, 1918, pp. 10-15 (2 pls.). They tally so exactly with items in Gayet’s 
catalogue of textiles from Damietta that there can be no doubt about their 
provenance. On one, in tapestry technique, are represented two columns 
above which are medallions containing heads. There is a deliberate avoidance 
of balance in color and ornamental detail. But this apparent lack of balance 
was corrected when the piece was hung with its three companion pieces, frag- 
ments of whichremain. The technique of the second textile, which is decorated 
with plant forms, is entirely different, the ornament being worked in colored 
wools with needle on the finished linen web. It is by far the most important 
example of its class in the museum. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—The Quincy Adams Shaw Collection.—The April number of the 
B. Mus. F. A. is devoted to a description of the bequest of Quincy Adams Shaw 
to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. This falls into two parts: paintings, pas- 
tels, and etchings by Jean Francois Millet, and sculptures of the Italian Renais- 
sance. The latter group consists of fifteen reliefs and four busts; they date from 
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the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. A list follows: marble panel relief of 

Madonna and Child in Clouds attended by Cherubs and Angels, ascribed to 

Donatello; limestone lunette relief of Madonna and Child with an Angel and 

St. John, by Bartolommeo Bellano, signed and dated 1461; unglazed terracotta 

relief of Madonna and 

Child with Two Angels, 

attributed to Bartolom- 

meo Bellano; glazed terra- 

cotta relief of Madonna 

and Child in a Niche, as- 

cribed to Luca della Rob- 

bia (Fig. 4); glazed terra- 

cotta relief of Madonna 

and Child with Lilies and 

Adoring Angels, from the 

Atelier of Luca della Rob- 

bia; glazed terracotta re- 

lief of Madonna and St. 

Joseph and Angels, with 

the Ox and the Ass, ador- 

ing the Child, from the 

Atelier of Luca della 

Robbia; glazed terracotta 

relief of Madonna and 

Child with Cherubs, from 

the Atelier of Andrea della 

Robbia; unglazed terra- 

. cotta bust of St. John as a 

Figure 4.—MapDoNNA AND CHILD: Boston. Boy, ascribed to Antonio 

Rossellino; marble relief 

of Madonna Adoring the Child, with an attendant Angel, attributed to Verroc- 

chio’s pupil, Francesco di Simone da Fiesole; unglazed terracotta portrait bust 

of Lorenzo de’ Medici as a Youth, attributed to Verrocchio (Fig. 5); marble relief 

of Madonna Suckling the Child, in a chair with reliefs of Angels, after Matteo 

Civitali; marble bust of a Youth, in the style of Mino da Fiesole; marble relief 

portrait of a Roman Emperor, labeled Mino da Fiesole (?); limestone relief 

fragment showing an Angel bearing a Palm, Florentine of the late fifteenth 

century; marble relief of Madonna and Child, Paduan of the late fifteenth 

century; old marble copy of a Console by Francesco di Simone in the 

Museo Nazionale, Florence; stone relief of Madonna and Child, a variant 

of one in the Louvre attributed to Andrea di Francesco Guardi; marble ideal 

bust of Christ, seventeenth century Italian. (B. Mus. F. A. XVI, 1918, 
pp. 11-27; 21 figs.) 

A Painting in the Style of Velasquez.—A painting, the Almsgiver, brought to 
our country from Spain in 1847 and now in the possession of Mr. D. J. Connah 
of Boston is published by R. PoLanp in Art in America, VI, 1918, pp. 102-108 
(pl.). The subject is an old beggar receiving a gratuity from a well-dressed 
youth. While there is some resemblance to Ribera in the work, it exhibits 
more of the style of Velasquez about 1620, when he was producing such works 
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as the Aquador and the Breakfast. Whether the Almsgiver is by Velasquez 
himself or by a close follower or imitator is uncertain. 

CHICAGO.—Purchase by Art Institute.—The Bulletin of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, XII, 1918, p. 47 (fig.), announces the purchase of a painting, en- 
titled St. Peter, by Nicholaas Berchem (1620-83). 

GREAT NECK.—A New ‘‘Mantegna”’ for America.—In Art in America, 
VI, 1918, pp. 127-128 (pl.), B. BERENSON writes on Mantegna’s Judith (until 


Figure 5.—LoRENzo DE’ Mepicr: Boston. 


recently in the Pembroke collection) lately acquired by Mr. Carl W. Hamilton 
of Great Neck, New York. There is no question of the work’s authenticity. 
It is a complete expression of Mantegna’s “Roman, pagan, imperial’’ genius, 
and is probably to be dated between 1495 and 1500. 

NEW YORK.—A Late Gothic Tapestry.—In B. Meir. Mus. XIII, 1918, pp. 
46-52 (9 figs.), J. Breck describes a tapestry signed by Jan van Room alias 
Jan van Brussel, who was painter to Margaret of Savoy. Rich borders divide 
the whole into compartments of varying shape in which are found Zacharias, 
Solomon, and Paul, independent as figures; and the Expulsion, Mt. Sinai, the 
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Visitation (?), and a combined Nativity and Crucifixion, as the cycle of sub- 
jects. In beauty of design and technical perfection the tapestry belongs to the 
same class as the celebrated Mazarin tapestry formerly on loan at the museum. 

Gifts to the Metropolitan Museum.—A systematic summary of the many- 
sided generosity of the late J. Pierpont Morgan to the Metropolitan Museum 
is given in B. Metr. Mus. XIII, 1918, pp. 1-20 (28 figs.). A brief review of the 
newly installed Mr. and Mrs. Isaac D. Fletcher collection is also published, 
(ibid. pp. 57-65; 9 figs.). 

Ecclesiastical Vestments in the Metropolitan Museum.—<An account of the 
material available in the Metropolitan Museum for the study of ecclesiastical 
vestments is given by F. M. in B. Metr. Mus. XIII, 1918, pp. 110-117 (4 figs.). 

PROVIDENCE.—Acquisitions of the Rhode Island School of Design.— 
Among recent additions the museum of the Rhode Island School of Design 
publishes in Bulletin, VI, 1918, pp. 9-12 (3 figs.), three Renaissance Italian 
paintings: a Venetian portrait by Marco Basaiti, a Risen Christ by Andrea 
Previtali, and a Madonna and Child of the School of Pinturicchio; one piece 
of Italian sculpture (ibid. pp. 14-15. fig.): a Madonna and Child, alto-relief in 
wood, Umbrian school, fifteenth century; an etched portrait of Jodocus de 
Momper by Van Dyck (ibid. pp. 15-16, fig.); and a Spanish Gothic wooden 
chest of the fifteenth century (ibid. pp. 4-6, fig.). 

ST. LOUIS.—A Landscape by van Goyen.—In Art in America, VI, 1918, pp. 
151-153 (pl.), C. A. W. Vocexer describes a painting by Jan van Goyen 
purchased by the City Art Museum of St. Louis in 1916. The picture is signed 
V G and dated 1643. The subject is the frozen river Meuse at Dortrecht. 
While most of the picture is sky and clouds, about fifty figures are scattered 
about on the ice, where a game of golf is the chief attraction. The figures are 
well characterized, but they are at the same time properly enveloped in light 
and air and subordinated to the effect of the whole, for it was as a painter of 
landscapes that, particularly at this period, van Goyen excelled. 

A Painting by Erasmus.— What is apparently the only extant painting by the 
humanist, Erasmus, is now in the collection of Mr. E. A. Faust of St. Louis 
and is published by M. W. Brockwe tt in Art in America, VI, 1917, pp. 61-66 
(pl.). It is a triptych representing scenes from the Crucifixion, signed and 
dated, “ERASMUS. P. 1501.” The earliest known record of the painting is in 
1850 in the sale catalogue of the collection of the Comte d’Espinoy at Versailles. 
The Comte traced his ancestry to Netherlandish sources, and he was also for 
many years a friend of Napoleon, who removed a large number of pictures from 
the Netherlands in 1794. Another painting of Christ on the cross, which has 
apparently been lost, is said to have been painted by Erasmus in 1484. The 
earliest mention of this work is made by Dirk Evertsz van Bleiswyck, writing 
in 1667. The St. Louis painting is clearly Netherlandish. It indicates the 
methods and style of the time of Cornelisz Engelbrechtsen and Jacob Cornelisz 
van Amsterdam, and bears some relationship to the painting until lately in the 
south aisle of the Cathedral of St. Sauveur at Bruges, assigned by Fierens- 
Gevaert to an unknown artist of the year 1500. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—A Gothic Hunting Tapestry.—A Gothic tapestry from 
the collection of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, representing a mounted hunter attack- 
ing a large bird in the midst of a fantastic jungle of trees, is published in Art 
in America, VI, 1918, pp. 187-188 (pl.) by PHytiis AcKeRMAN. The peculi- 
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arity of this piece is in the heavy, somewhat coarse verdure instead of the 
delicate flowers which have given this class of tapestries the name of mille 
fleurs aux personnages. Similar verdure is found in a set of tapestries with 
French inscriptions at Rothamstead Manor, Herefordshire. Our tapestry is 
an exceptional piece of the late fifteenth century, probably Flemish or French. 

TOLEDO.—Acquisitions of the Toledo Museum.—Recent additions to the 
Toledo museum include a Limoges enamel triptych, the central panel of which 
ls signed “I C. LIMOGES—1I562” (i.e., Jean Courtois, the famous enameler), 
and thirty-one manuscripts of the Oxyrhynchus papyri. (Museum News, 
No. 31, pp. 1-5; 5 figs.) 

WORCESTER.—New Additions to the Museum.—lIn the Bulletin of the 
Worcester Art Museum, VIII, 1918, pp. 67-68 (figs.), is published a terracotta 
half length Madonna and Child of the school of Verrocchio and probably by 
Francesco di Simone; it is life-size and much of the color remains. A more 
puzzling new acquisition is a portrait which may by its analogy with a painting 
in the Uffizi be tentatively identified as a portrait of Quentin Matsys by Joos 
van Cleve. (Ibid. IX, 1918, pp. 7-12; 4 figs.) 

A Portable Ivory Shrine.—In Art in America, VI, 1918, pp. 177-186 (9 figs.), 
AuicE M. Freeman publishes a well-preserved ivory portable shrine in 
her possession. It is 23 cm. high, Franco-Flemish in style, and of the fourteenth 
century, though the exterior decoration seems later than the interior. On the 
outside is the coat of arms of Condé-Hainaut, flanked by a bride and bridegroom 
with attendant angels. Analysis of the details leads to the conclusion that the 
shrine was decorated for the Marriage of Marguerite of Hainaut to Prince John 
of Burgundy, (Jean sans Peur). It is also suggested that the portraits may be 
by Hubert Van Eyck. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


BRITISH COLUMBIA.—Remarkable Stone Sculptures.—In Proceedings of 
the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, 1917, pp. 31-34, Harun I. 
Smirx describes certain stone carvings found at Yale, British Columbia. 
These consist of turtles with bowls on their backs, human heads with bowls on 
top, or seated human figures with bowls in their laps. The author considers 
that these bowls were used in the sacrifice or ceremonial smoking of the first 
salmon of the season. 

KENTUCKY.—Archaeology of the Mammoth Cave and Vicinity.—In Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist. Anthrop. Papers, XXII, Pt. 1, 1917, pp. 1-73 (18 figs.; bibli- 
ography), N.C. NEtson tells of the finding of a few very rude flints within the 
Mammoth Cave, and more finished flint implements associated with shell objects 
in the vestibule of the cave. He gives a summary of all that is known of the 
archaeology of the region. 

LAKE DESCHENES.—Indian Village Sites.—In the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Archaeological Report of the Ontario Provincial Museum, 1917, pp. 78-85 
(map; 3 figs.), T. W. E. Sowrer describes various Indian sites discovered 
mainly in 1914 and 1915 near Little and Big Sand Points on the south side of 
Lake Deschénes, and near McCook’s wharf on the opposite side of the lake. 
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MESA VERDE.—The Excavation of a Prehistoric Building.—In the Annual 
Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1916, pp. 461-488 (15 pls.; 7 figs.), 
J. W. Frewkes describes his excavation, in the summer of 1916, of a prehistoric 
mound, one of the so-called “Mummy Lake” group in the Mesa Verde. A 
large building was uncovered having in its lower story forty rooms and four 
circular kivas or ceremonial chambers. In the middle is a kiva 32 ft. in dia- 
meter about which the other rooms are grouped. The latter are two-storied 
and there is some evidence for a third story. The main north wall is 113 ft. 
long and was formerly about 20 ft. high. The east wall is 50 ft. 6 in. and the 
west wall 64 ft. 6 in. long and about 10 ft. high. The stone work is poor. 
Many of the stones have incised figures upon them which are perhaps masons’ 
marks. South of the main structure is a court or dance plaza 110 ft. long and 
37 ft. 6 in. wide at the east end and 34 ft. at the west end. The small kivas 
had vaulted roofs of logs resting on six pilasters and the same method of roofing 
was apparently employed in the large kiva. A certain amount of repair work 
was necessary in order to preserve the walls. Near the southeast corner of the 
building is a low mound where the dead were systematically buried, but this 
had been plundered in recent times. During the excavations there were 
brought to light many small antiquities which are practically identical with 
those found in cliff dwellings. The writer believes that the building was con- 
structed by an aboriginal people in the same cultural stage as the cliff dwellers, 
from whom the Hopi are descended. 

OHIO.—Explorations of Mounds and Village Sites.—In Ohio Archaeological 
and Historical Society Publications, XXVI, 1917, pp. 227-266 (pl.; 22 figs.): 
305-449 (pl.; 91 figs.), W. C. Mixus describes his excavations in Scioto and 
Pickaway Counties, Ohio, with descriptions of the burials, teppe sites, subter- 
ranean storehouses, pottery, flint, bone awls, and shell spoons which he found, 
and with measurements of the skeletal material. 

ONTARIO.—Indian Sites in Victoria County.—In the Twenty-ninth Annual 
Archaeological Report of the Ontario Provincial Museum, 1917, pp. 91-102, 
G. E. Larpiow reports seven new sites of Indian villages in Victoria County, 
Ontario, and gives additional information about others already known. He 
also gives the sites of four flint workshops and two ossuaries, and describes 
places where Indian antiquities have been found. 

Iroquoian Sites.—In Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Congress of 
Americanists, 1917, pp. 37-42, W. J. WinTENBERG describes his finds in pre- 
historic Iroquoian sites in Ontario; while in Res. and Trans. N. Y. State 
Arch. Assoc., Morgan Chapter, Rochester, 1918, Vol. 1, No. 1, pp 5-41 (14 
figs.), A. C. Parker does the same for finds of similar character from the same 
region. In these articles fortified villages with the specimens obtained from 
them are enumerated and described. 

TORONTO.—New Acquisitions of the Ontario Provincial Museum.— 
The Ontario Provincial Museum, has recently acquired five Indian clay pipes, 
four stone axes, a fish-knife, pottery fragments from the north shore of Lake 
Deschénes which appear to be Iroquoian, a gorget, a stone adze, a stone gouge, 
and a ring and a needle, both of bone. (Tenty-ninth Annual Archaeological 
Report of the Ontario Provincial Museum, 1917, pp. 106—114; 12 figs.) 

WEST INDIES.—Cultural Variations.—In Am. Anth. XIX, 1917, pp. 214-238 
{31 figs.), Herman K. HAreBERLIN discusses his excavations in Porto Rico, 
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while ibid. pp. 471-486 (5 pls.; 4 figs.), THEopooR DE Boor tells of his finds 
there. The noteworthy thing about both papers is their establishment of 
varieties of prehistoric cultures on these West Indian Islands where previous 
investigators had found uniformity. Previous investigators had found di- 
vergence in culture between the different islands of the Antilles and even some 
cultural development within a single island (Cf. J. W. Fewkes, ‘Relations of 
Aboriginal Culture and Environment in the Lesser Antilles,’ Bul. Amer. Geog. 
Soc. V, 46, September 1914, p. 662-678). About three years ago, the first real 
archaeological work was undertaken in Trinidad, and this disclosed a culture 
in general like that of other West Indian Islands but possessing slight differences, 
while within the island itself there was a uniformity (Cf. J. W. Fewkes, ‘Pre- 
historic Objects from a Shell-heap at Erin Bay, Trinidad,’ Am. Anth. XVI, 
1914, pp. 200-220; 6 pls.; 10 figs.). Mr. de Booy now reports from the east 
coast of the island a type of pottery not known previously from the West Indies. 
This unusual type occurred in shell-heaps. In Porto Rico, three types of 
archaeological remains had previously been identified—the “ball courts,” the 
shell-heaps, and the caves—but the investigations failed to reveal any differ- 
ences in culture among them (Cf. J. W. Fewkes, ‘The Aborigines of Porto Rico 
and Neighboring Islands,’ Twenty-fifth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1907, pp. 17-220; 93 pls.; 43 figs.). Haeberlin, however, has dis- 
covered that the cultures of the “ball courts” and the caves are not the same, 
but differ in several important respects. These “ball courts’ had stone walls, 
but no evidence was found that they represented dwellings. 

Excavation of a New Archaeological Site in Porto Rico.—In Proceedings of the 
Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, 1917, pp. 220-223 (7 pls.), 
J. ALDEN Mason describes the excavation of one of the so-called “ball courts.” 
He finds essentially the same sort of structure as described by Haeberlin, with 
two parallel stone walls. In addition, the remains of wooden houses were 
discovered. The artifacts are not described so that Haeberlin’s conclusions 
cannot be verified. 

Porto Rican Burial Caves.—In Proceedings of the Nineteenth International 
Congress of Americanists, 1917, pp. 224-228, Ropert T. ArrKen tells of the 
excavation of a burial cave in Porto Rico. As no artifacts were found, the 
results cannot be compared with those of Haeberlin. About twenty skeletons 
were uncovered. The author concludes that the prehistoric Porto Ricans 
practiced burial in caves, but probably did not use these places as habitations. 


